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THE BEGINNINGS OF RELIGIOUS JOURNALISM IN 
NORTH CAROLINA, 1823-1865! 
By HENRY S. STROUPE 


For about two score years, since James Harvey Robinson’s The 
New History appeared in 1912, social, economic, and cultural 
developments have received much of the attention formerly be- 
stowed by historians upon political or military themes. The role 
of religious thought and organized churches in the life of the 
American people is now recognized by their historians. Each 
year finds an ever increasing number of books and articles on 
this or related subjects rolling from American presses. 

Since the early decades of the nineteenth century the publica- 
tion of religious magazines and newspapers has been a feature 
of the history of American churches. Immediately prior to that 
time religious and moral conditions had been at the lowest ebb 
in the history of the American people. Some Episcopal bishops, 
a few years after the Revolution, expected their church to disin- 
tegrate, and Methodists reported a steady decline in membership. 
Had religious enthusiasm remained thus, it is highly probable 
that religious journalism could not have made noticeable progress 
during the first half of the nineteenth century. The founding of 
church newspapers and magazines was, however, preceded by and 
doubtless made possible by an extensive religious revival, an up- 
heaval known in the East as the Second Great Awakening and 
in the West and South as the Great Revival. Spiritual impulse 
for the religious activities of the nineteenth century came largely 
from these revivals.* The spread of infidelity was checked, the 
missionary impulse began to express itself, institutions for higher 


1 Part of the research for this article was made possible by a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

2 Colin Brummitt Goodykoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier (Caldwell, 
Idaho, 1939), 122-123; and William Warren Sweet, The Story of Religions in America (New 
York, 1930), 323-324. 
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education were founded, philanthropic organizations appeared, 
and religious journalism had its beginnings. 

The first religious periodical published in North Carolina was 
the Roanoke Religious Correspondent; or Monthly Evangelical 
Visitant, which migrated from Virginia in 1823. John Jenkins, a 
Baptist minister who taught school and preached to small 
churches in the Roanoke and Dan river valleys, founded the 
magazine at Danville in August, 1821. Printed for the editor at 
the office of the Roanoke Sentinel, the publication was an octavo 
of sixteen pages, with a subscription price of $1.25. With the 
June, 1823, issue Jenkins moved the place of publication from 
Danville to Milton, North Carolina, just south of the state line 
in Caswell County. The magazine died with the issue for Decem- 
ber, 1823, volume II, number 12, for lack of patronage, the editor 
being too destitute to support it privately.* Jenkins’ periodical 
contained a long continued article entitled “The Virginia Baptist 
Chronicle,” which was based on Semple’s History of the Rise and 
Progress of the Baptists in Virginia, a series of “Letters to a 
Young Minister of the Gospel,” church news and proceedings, cor- 
respondence, editorials, poems, missionary journals, and ser- 
mons.‘ 

North Carolina’s second venture into the realm of religious 
journalism was made by a Presbyterian minister. On January 
27, 1826, there appeared from the press of the Fayetteville Senti- 
nel a weekly octavo newspaper of sixteen pages called the North 
Carolina Telegraph. Robert Hall Morrison, a graduate of the 
University of North Carolina and at that time pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Fayetteville, was editor and proprietor. 
A press which he had ordered from Philadelphia arrived later in 
the year, enabling him to do his own printing. The first number 
contained, in addition to an editorial page and a few advertise- 
ments, five departments, which were entitled “Religious,” ‘Mis- 
cellany,” “Religious Intelligence,” “Foreign Intelligence,” and 
“Poetical.” Later numbers added “Fayetteville Prices” and “‘Poli- 
tical Intelligence.” The subscription price was $2.50 in advance, 





8 James B. Taylor, Lives of Virginia Baptist Ministers (2nd ed., Richmond, 1838), 349-353, 
349, 353. 

4 The three known files of this rare magazine are located at Colgate University, 
Hamilton, N. Y., Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, and the Virginia Baptist Historical 
Society, Richmond. 
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three dollars at the end of the year; the postage one cent in North 
Carolina, and one and one-half cents outside the state. 

An example of the way Morrison handled religious news may 
be cited from the issue of May 26, 1826. He copied from the New 
York Religious Chronicle dated May 13 accounts of the anniver- 
sary meetings in New York of several societies for Christian 
benevolence: American Home Missionary, New York Sunday 
School Union, American Tract, United Foreign Missionary, and 
American Bible. Calling attention to the work of these organiza- 
tions, Morrison gave them a hearty endorsement. “These societies 
are not,” he wrote, “sectarian in their views, or local in their 
influence. ... They aim at nothing more or less than the greatest 
good of our country. ... With what gratitude then should every 
christian and every patriot regard these noble institutions which 
work together in diffusing the light of the gospel, . . . This is not 
the benevolence which exhausts itself in sighs and tears and 
sentiments. ... But it is the benevolence of action.”’ Not many 
years later, after the slavery controversy had begun, editors of 
other southern religious journals denounced the activities of 
most of these same societies. 

Several North Carolina Presbyterians were at this time at- 
tempting to launch a movement to establish a theological semi- 
nary in the state. “Aliquis,’’ a contributor, opposed the project 
on the ground that the Synod of North Carolina had already 
pledged $15,000 to Princeton, that it had pledged to support 
Hampden-Sydney, and that not enough students could be found 
to justify having such an institution. Morrison, on the other hand, 
endorsed the idea of a seminary, pointing out that there were 
not over 200 competent ministers of all denominations among 
the state’s 650,000 people, that one man could not preach to more 
than 1,000 people, and that outsiders in sufficient numbers could 
not be expected to come in.® The movement culminated the next 
year in the establishment of joint control by the synods of North 
Carolina and Virginia of the seminary at Hampden-Sydney, 
which was called thereafter the Union Theological Seminary of 
the Presbyterian Church, Prince Edward County, Virginia.® 


5 North Carolina Telegraph, February 24, July 7, 1826. 
® Union Theological Seminary in Virginia Centennial Celebration (Richmond, 1912), 23. 
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Before the close of 1826 Morrison decided to leave Fayetteville 
to become pastor of Sugar Creek Congregation, which included 
the village of Charlotte. The subscribers to the North Carolina 
Telegraph were not, however, abandoned, for the subscription 
list was sold to Nathan Pollard, editor and proprietor of the 
Richmond Family Visitor, and the two papers merged to form 
the Visitor and Telegraph, Richmond. After issuing the last 
number of the North Carolina Telegraph on December 29, 1826, 
Morrison moved to Mecklenburg County, where he became, a dec- 
ade later, the first president of Davidson College and also reared 
a large family. Three sons became officers in the Confederate 
Army and five daughters married officers of the Confederate 
Army, one of whom was General Stonewall Jackson.’ 

Very little is known of North Carolina’s third religious journal, 
the Liberalist, founded in Wilmington in 1826 by Jacob Frieze, a 
Universalist minister. Frieze had recently come to the state from 
Rhode Island and is listed by historians of the denomination as 
the organizer of the Universalist State Convention of North Caro- 
lina. Begun as a semimonthly octavo, the Liberalist was enlarged 
in 1827 into a weekly folio, publication of which continued until 
the next year.® 

January, 1828, marked the appearance of two Presbyterian 
journals with Fayetteville date lines. The last issue of the North 
Carolina Telegraph had contained notice that the Reverend Colin 
Mclver, who purchased Morrison’s printing establishment, would 
issue two new periodicals as soon as he received sufficient en- 
couragement in the form of subscribers. Mclver, a native of 
Scotland, had come to Fayetteville in 1809 to teach. Though never 
pastor in Fayetteville, he became a leader in the religious and 
literary life of that community.® 

A year’s efforts secured only very limited patronage, but hav- 
ing, as he said, “embarked in this undertaking from a sense of 
duty” McIver nevertheless launched his ventures in 1828 with the 
beginning of the year. The more ambitious of the two projects 
bore the name Evangelical Museum and contained three sheets in 





7 Mary Anna Morrison became Jackson’s second wife in 1857. See Cornelia Rebekah 
Shaw, Davidson College (New York, 1923), 26-28. Duke University, Durham, has the only 
complete file of the North Carolina Telegraph located. 

8 Richard Eddy, Universalism in America: A History (2 vols. Boston, 1894), II, 391-392. 
No copy of the Liberalist has been found. 

® John A. Oates, The Story of Fayetteville and the Upper Cape Fear (Fayetteville, 
Privately printed, 1950), 850. 
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octavo form, making forty-eight pages in each monthly number. 
The subscription price was three dollars a year plus postage; 
advertisements $1.50 per page for each insertion. McIver promis- 
ed little original matter, intending instead to make judicious se- 
lections from the best religious periodicals appearing in the 
United States and Great Britain, but readers were invited to 
contribute original articles. The content included theological dis- 
cussions, biographical sketches, church history, book notices, re- 
ligious and secular news, and considerable material in support of 
temperance. 

Mclver’s other publication was first called The Virginia and 
North Carolina Presbyterian Preacher, or Monthly Sermons, 
from the Manuscripts of Presbyterians, Who Either now Reside, 
or have Formerly Resided in Virginia and North Carolina. After 
one year the title became The Presbyterian Preacher Or Month- 
ly Sermons from American Presbyterian Ministers. Each six- 
teen-page number contained one or two sermons, with notices and 
advertisements limited to the covers. Six of those who contri- 
buted sermons were from Virginia, five from North Carolina, and 
five from other states.!° McIver published the Evangelical Mu- 
seum for only a year and no issue of the Presbyterian Preacher 
later than the nineteenth number has been found. The rather 
vigorous effort of Morrison and McIver to make Fayetteville a 
center for the publication of Presbyterian newspapers and maga- 
zines has been short-lived. Richmond and Charleston supplied 
North Carolina Presbyterians with most of their religious 
journals for the next thirty years. 

No further periodicals appeared until 1833, when the Baptists 
returned in strength to the field. During the decade that followed 
other denominations launched no periodicals, but Baptist editors 
sent out eight. The moving force behind these efforts came from 
Thomas Meredith, dynamic editor, preacher, and organizer. Sam- 
uel Wait, John Armstrong, Patrick Dowd, Meredith, and the 
other leaders who organized the North Carolina Baptist State 


%” The Virginia contributors included John Matthews, Shepherdstown; William Hill, 
Winchester; John Montgomery, Augusta County; John B. Hoge, Richmond; Robert H. 
Anderson, Prince Edward County; and Shepard K. Kollock, Norfolk. The North Carolinians 
were James Hall, Iredell County; Joseph Caldwell, President of the University of North 
Carolina; Samuel L. Graham, Granvilie County; Robert H. Chapman, Iredell County; and 
Robert H. Morrison, Charlotte. From other states came sermons by John E. Latta, New 
Castle, Delaware; Andrew Flinn, Charleston, South Carolina; James Muir, Alexandria, 
District of Columbia; John M. Mason, New York; and Benjamin M. Palmer, Charleston, 
South Carolina. Good files of MclIver’s periodicals are in the Historical Foundation of the 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, Montreat, North Carolina. 
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Convention in the barn of J. C. Gorham in Greenville on March 
20, 1830, realized that they would need a periodical to coordinate 
their work. A prospectus soon appeared for publishing in Raleigh 
a newspaper to be called The Messenger of Peace, and North 
Carolina Evangelical Herald.: The proposed publication appar- 
ently never reached the first number, but Meredith did not let 
the matter rest. 

A native of Pennsylvania, Meredith had received the degree 
of A.M. from the university of the state. Sent to North Carolina 
as a missionary by the Home Mission Board of the Baptist Gen- 
eral Convention for Missionary Purposes, he settled permanently 
in eastern Carolina. It was in Edenton that he issued, after pur- 
chasing the press of the Edenton Gazette, the first number of the 
North Carolina Baptist Interpreter, January, 1833. In magazine 
form, it contained twenty-four pages and cost only one dollar a 
year. For the first year publication was monthly, but in 1834 it 
became monthly and semimonthly in alternate issues.’” 

Since Meredith’s principal aim was the promotion of the objects 
of the North Carolina Baptist State Convention, his magazine 
contained articles on missions, education, and Sunday schools, 
as well as theological discussions and church news. James G. Hall 
sought to encourage Meredith, who had only one hundred sub- 
scribers at the beginning, by writing to him from Raleigh as 
follows: “Religious newspapers have always been found valuable 
auxiliaries to the cause of truth. In addition to the valuable in- 
formation which they contain and the intelligence which they 
promote; they act as a stimulus to activity and as a bond of Union 
among christians.” Samuel Wait, then touring North Carolina as 
the agent of the Baptist Convention, wrote that nowhere else 
in the United States was a paper more needed. “One reason,” 
said Wait, “and a most important one it is too, why there has been 
in times past so little concert of action among the Baptists in 
North Carolina, is to be found in the fact that we have had no 
proper medium of communication amongst us, by which we could 
conveniently become acquainted with each other.” Feeling that a 





1 This prospectus, signed by ‘ association of gentlemen,” appeared in the Religious 
Herald (Richmond), November 18, 1. 

12 Complete files may be found in in libraries of the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Will, and Wake Forest College. 
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brighter day was beginning to dawn, he asked for space in which 
to report from time to time the progress of his agency.’® 

Meredith gave considerable attention to one of the big religious 
controversies of the day in which North Carolina Baptists were 
involved, namely, the spread of the teachings of Alexander 
Campbell, principal founder of the Disciples of Christ. Thomas 
Campbell, father of Alexander, visited Edenton, causing Meredith 
to pen an editorial designed to “put our brethen on their guard” 
against the innovations of this “reformer.’”’ Meredith took the 
Campbells to task for contending that all articles of faith, church 
covenants, and systems of discipline were unscriptural, and for 
discarding the doctrines of election, regeneration by the Holy 
Ghost, and justification by faith. “Such teachers,” wrote Mere- 
dith, “are predicted by Christ; ... The churches are directed to 
‘try their spirits’—to ‘know them by their fruits,’ and to beware 
of their seductions. From all such disturbers of the peace of 
Jerusalem, ‘Good Lord deliver us.’ ”!4 Meredith was able to per- 
suade all members of the Edenton Baptist Church except “about 
a dozen, including two deacons,” to avoid embracing the teachings 
of Campbell. In fact, Campbellism, because of Meredith’s opposi- 
tion, made little progress among North Carolina Baptists." 

During the summer of 1834 Meredith moved his publication to 
Newbern, where he continued to issue it for the remainder of the 
year. Meantime he had launched plans for enlarging the North 
Carolina Baptist Interpreter into a weekly newspaper with a 
different name. This was done on January 7, 1835, when the first 
number of the Biblical Recorder appeared. It was a folio of four 
pages of five columns each, with a subscription price of two dol- 
lars. The paper had about 1,000 subscribers then and averaged 
nearly 2,000 for the next thirty years. The place of publication 
was moved on January 13, 1838, from Newbern to the more 
central location of Raleigh, where, except for some suspensions, 
it has appeared to date. 

Early in 1838 Meredith received the subscription list and good 
will of the Southern Watchman, the South Carolina Baptist 
paper, merging the two papers under the title Biblical Recorder 


18 North Carolina Baptist Interpreter, I (January, 1833), 6. 
14 North Carolina Baptist Interpreter, I (July, 1833), 161. 
15 George W. Paschal in Biblical Recorder (Raleigh, N. C.), January 2, 1935. 
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and Southern Watchman." Because of non-paying subscribers, 
publication had to be suspended during 1842. At that time Mere- 
dith published as a substitute a monthly magazine called the 
Southern Christian Repository. Revived in 1843, the Biblical 
Recorder (“and Southern Watchman” having been dropped), 
was not again suspended until April, 1865. The paper was made 
up, ready for the press, when Sherman entered Raleigh, and with 
the confusion that followed publication ceased for six months.'* 

Although privately owned, the Biblical Recorder was the organ 
of the North Carolina Baptist State Convention. As such it 
worked for missions, education, and other cooperative ventures, 
at the same time that it served as a vehicle of communication be- 
tween officers and members. This weekly was of the character 
widely described at that time as a family religious newspaper. 
It contained essays, editorials, Biblical criticism, religious and 
secular news, poetry, stories, sermons, advertisements, and mer- 
cantile, agricultural, legislative, and miscellaneous items.'® 

The launching of ventures in missions, education, and other 
benevolences was displeasing to many North Carolina Baptists. 
In fact, the Kehukee Association severed relations with the others 
in 1827, beginning the Anti-Missionary, Primitive, or Old School 
Baptist schism. Survival necessitated that the Old School Baptists 
voice their views through a periodical. Accordingly, Joshua Law- 
rence, aggressive but unlearned Old School Baptist leader, per- 
suaded Mark Bennett to edit a proposed paper. Known as the 
Primitive Baptist, a specimen number appeared in Tarborough 
October 3, 1835. It made clear, in the following passage, the 
founder’s position: “This publication is principally intended to 
defend the old school United Baptists from the many aspersions 
cast upon them by deluded persons professing their own faith, 
because they cannot conscientiously engage in the various money- 
making schemes of the day, . . . Believing that Theological 
Schools, Bible, Missionary, Tract, and Sunday School Union 
Societies are the same in principle—unscriptural—savor more 
of ‘lucre’ than of ‘good-will towards men,’ we are opposed to 
them.” 





% The demise of the Southern Watchman, Charleston, and the transfer of its list to the 
C.), 


Biblical Recorder are described in the Southern Christian Herald (Cheraw, S. 
March 8, 1838. 

7 C. T. Bailey in Biblical Recorder, August 16, 1876. 

18 The Wake Forest College file, which has only a few gaps, is the most nearly complete 
collection of this outstanding religious paper known. 
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Lawrence, who wrote frequently for the Primitive Baptist, 
and Bennett, the editor, soon had an altercation over the conduct 
of the paper. Bennett’s fidelity to scriptural views having been 
questioned, he examined the policy of the paper more carefully. 
As a result he decided that the Old School Baptists were wrong, 
resigned the editorship, and wrote Thomas Meredith that he had 
yielded his heart to missions, as heaven’s instrument, and ceased 
his opposition.’® 

For eight years George Howard, the printer, got out the Primi- 
tive Baptist without the help of an editor. In 1848, however, 
Burwell Temple, an Old School minister, acquired ownership and 
moved the paper from Tarborough to his farm nine miles east of 
Raleigh. Here he edited and published this semimonthly news- 
paper until after the Civil War.*° 

The state’s next important religious a was the Christian 
Sun, founded in Hillsboro in 1844 as the organ of the Virginia 
and North Carolina Christian Conference. Daniel Wilson Kerr, 
an associate of James O’Kelly, became the first editor; Dennis 
Heartt, publisher of the Hillsborough Recorder, the first printer. 
After five years in Hillsboro this weekly folio began a migration 
which took it to Pittsboro, Raleigh, Suffolk, Virginia, and Peters- 
burg, Virginia, by the close of the Civil War. Shortly after the 
death of Kerr in 1850 W. B. Wellons became the principal editor. 

Wellons reported that his widely-read paper had caused many 
to ask what religious group it represented. In 1794, he explained 
in an article entitled “Who are the Christians,” James O’Kelly 
withdrew from the Methodist Episcopal Church because of dis- 
satisfaction with its government, especially the authority of 
bishops. First known as Republican Methodists, the seceding 
party soon adopted the name Christians. About the same time 
Barton W. Stone, without knowing of the O’Kelly schism, with- 
drew from the Presbyterian Church and adopted the name Chris- 
tians. Also about the same time Abner Jones and Elias Smith 
seceded from the Baptist Church in New England and chose the 
name Christians. Through Smith’s newspaper, the Herald of 
Gospel Liberty, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, these three groups 





19 Christian Index (Penfield, Georgia), April 12, 1844. 
*” Incomplete files may be found in the Libraries of Duke University, the University of 
North Carolina, and Wake Forest College. 
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eventually came together, with Stone later going over to the 
Disciples of Christ and Smith to the Unitarians.”! 

Before the Civil War Christians in the South withdrew fellow- 
ship from their northern brethren because of the criticism of 
slavery and in order to remain free of Unitarian influence. The 
Reverend James W. Hunnicutt, Virginia Free Will Baptist, anti- 
secessionist, and leader of the “Union Baptists,” toured North 
Carolina in 1857 trying to unite Christians with his group. When 
the Christians refused, Hunnicutt called Wellons an Unitarian. 
The offended editor branded the declaration ‘‘a base fabrication, 
proceeding, as we have reason to believe, from a corrupt heart,” 
and challenged Hunnicutt to produce proof. The editors of the 
day regarded strong language as a necessary feature of religious 
controversy and many readers liked it. Hunnicutt was barred 
from making inroads among North Carolina Christians, and Wel- 
lons was able to point out that neither his paper nor church had 
ever been more prosperous.”” 

Two Baptist weeklies appeared in 1849 in areas served sparing- 
ly by the Biblical Recorder. James McDaniel founded the Reli- 
gious and General Intelligencer in Wilmington and Charles R. 
Hendrickson the Baptist Messenger in Elizabeth City. Deeming 
magazines “indispensable to the cultivation and preservation of 
a creditable literature among our ministers and people in the 
Southern States,’”’ Meredith published seven numbers of his 
Southern Baptist Review that same year.** Shortly after Mere- 
dith’s death in 1850 both McDaniel and Hendrickson transferred 
their subscription lists to Meredith’s widow, Georgia Meredith, 
proprietress of the Biblical Recorder. This did not, however, give 
the Raleigh paper a free hand throughout the state. Baptists in 
the western counties had organized the Western North Carolina 
Baptist Convention and during most of the fifties some paper 
appeared as the organ of this body. These included the North 
Carolina Baptist, Asheville; Carolina Baptist, Hendersonville; 
and Baptist Telescope, Hendersonville. 

The North Carolina Baptist, founded in 1851, was owned and 
edited by W. C. Berry, James Blythe, and J. M. Bryan. After a 


21 Christian Sun (Suffolk, Virginia), April 29, 1859. 

22 Christian Sun (Suffolk, Virginia), August 26, September 30, 1859. No file of the 
Christian Sun of the ante-bellum years is known which contains more than a few 
scattering numbers. 

23 Southern Baptist Review (Raleigh, N. C.), I (January, 1849), 5. 
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run of two years it was superseded by the Carolina Baptist, which 
Blythe and N. Bowen established in Hendersonville. “A Family 
Newspaper—Devoted to Religion, Religious Literature, Agricul- 
ture, and General Intelligence,” the Carolina Baptist survived 
until absorbed by the Biblical Recorder in 1858.24 Since western 
North Carolina Baptists still preferred a paper of their own, 
Bowen and W. A. G. Brown tried again in 1859 with the establish- 
ment of the Baptist Telescope. They sought to maintain pleasant 
relations with the Biblical Recorder, writing, “Though the Re- 
corder and Telescope are both published in the same State, they 
are not rivals, nor do their interests conflict—there being ample 
room for both to operate in a wide sphere of usefulness, and 
among the sixty thousand Baptists in the State each ought to 
have 5,000 subscribers.’*> The Baptist Telescope, which never 
became self-supporting and ceased to appear in 1860, marked 
the last effort of western North Carolina Baptists to maintain a 
separate newspaper before the close of the Civil War. 

The Methodist system of church government did not encourage 
the unrestricted establishment of newspapers and magazines by 
any person who wanted to write. In spite of the fact that by 1851 
there were 38,464 Methodists in North Carolina (only Baptists 
with 42,674 were more numerous), no Methodist periodical had 
as yet published in the state.2° In that year Sidney D. Bum- 
pass began issuing in Greensboro a folio called the Weekly Mes- 
sage and devoted to Methodism and morality. Without becoming 
the organ of a conference, this paper survived until 1872. Bum- 
pass died the year it was founded, leaving his widow, Frances 
M. Bumpass, to become ante-bellum North Carolina’s best-known 
editress of a religious journal.?" 

The same year in which the Weekly Message first appeared, 
Charles F. Deems, President of Greensboro Female College, trans- 
ferred his Southern Methodist Pulpit from Richmond to Greens- 
boro. Deems had founded the magazine “to disprove what has 
already been said, that neither for love nor money could we secure 


24 The Biblical Recorder, Raleigh, announced November 11, 1858, that it had “purchased 
the list’? of the Carolina Baptist. 

% Baptist Telescope, January 18, 1860. Actually there were fewer than 3,000 subscribers 
and many of these had not paid. 

% Joseph Belcher, The Religious Denominations in the United States: Their History, 
Doctrine, Government and Statistics (Philadelphia, 1857), 242, 604. 

27 Seattering numbers of this rare newspaper may be found in the Libraries of Duke 
University, the North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh, and the 
University of North Carolina. 
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a dozen sermons a year from Southern Methodist preachers,” 
and published it until forced by his other duties to discontinue 
at the close of 1852. His publication:was more prosperous finan- 
cially than most, enabling him to write in his valedictory, “We 
do not die of neglect.’’** 

In 1855 William Hicks, Methodist minister of the Holstor. Con- 
ference, founded the Herald of Truth in Hendersonville as an 
individual enterprise not supported by any conference.” It sur- 
vived two years. 

The North Carolina Annual Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, having finally decided to issue a state 
paper, published the first number of the North Carolina Christian 
Advocate in Raleigh, not Greensboro where it is now published, 
on January 4, 1856. With Rufus T. Heflin as editor this four-page 
folio became North Carolina’s third outstanding family weekly. 
Struck down by the war in 1861, it was revived in 1863 by a 
“Joint Stock Company Under the Patronage of the North Caro- 
lina Conference.” For the remainder of the war it had about 
3,000 subscribers and sent 2,000 additional copies weekly to the 
Confederate Army.*® 

Meantime, John T. Walsh, aggressive Disciples of Christ lead- 
er, had moved from Virginia to North Carolina and founded a 
religious periodical in Wilson. First known as the Christian 
Friend, the name was changed six times during the eight years 
(1853-1860) the publication survived.*! Walsh’s periodical was 
devoted to the advancement of “Primitive Christianity,” a new 
version of the Bible, temperance, letters, and denominational 
news. In 1860 he transferred his list to the Family Visitor, about 
which little is known beyond the fact that it was published in 
North Carolina.*? 

During the thirty years that had elapsed since MclIver’s Pres- 
byterian publications appeared, the Synod of North Carolina, 
with 13,409 communicants, had become the largest in the South. 





% Southern Methodist Pulpit, I (1848), 19; V (December, 1852), 379. 

2% Nashville Christian Advocate, February 8, 1855. 

% The editor called on the 20,000 North Carolina Methodist families he said were rep- 
resented in the army to contribute funds with which to send papers to the camps. He was 
sending bundles of about 20 papers each to 39 North Carolina regiments and 16 miscellaneous 
batteries, forts, and hospitals. By the summer of 1863 the number of copies sent weekly 
> the armed services had leveled off at 2,000. See North Carolina Christian Advocate, May 6, 

une 17, 1863. 

31 Charles C. Ware, North Carolina Disciples of Christ (St. Louis, 1927), 203-214. 

82 Christian Intelligencer, Richmond, July 10, November 13, 1860. 
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Yet the circulation of both the Central }’resbyterian, Richmond, 
and the Southern Presbyterian, Charleston, which were supposed 
to serve the state, did not exceed 500 in North Carolina.** Toward 
the close of the fifties, George McNeill, native North Carolinian 
and graduate of Princeton, decided that these papers did not meet 
the needs of North Carolina Old School Presbyterians and sought 
approval by the Synod of a publication he proposed. Though the 
Central Presbyterian had been the official organ of both the 
Virginia and North Carolina Synods, the latter heartily approved 
MeNeill’s undertaking.** The initial number of the North Caro- 
lina Presbyterian, a large weekly folio, appeared in Fayetteville 
January 1, 1858, with a subscription list of 1,200. This figure, 
counting the 1,600 copies sent to the Confederate Army, had 
reached 4,600 by 1863.*° 

While McNeill was making his plans, the editor of the Central 
Presbyterian was deeply exercised over the multiplication of re- 
ligious newspapers, considering it “degrading to religious litera- 
ture’ to establish a new journal at that time. Reviewing the first 
two years of publication, McNeill revealed in 1860 how he had 
managed, in spite of the prophets of failure, to launch and main- 
tain the venture. Critics had said that North Carolina had always 
been behind the age and that there was no earthly use in her 
trying to “catch up” and overtake it. Disregarding difficulties, 
forty-six men and two women subscribed $100 each to furnish 
the printing outfit, and they said they were willing to risk that 
amount for the sake of the experiment.** After George McNeill 
died in 1861, his brother, James H. McNeill, became editor. With 
the help of other local ministers, McNeill, who was also Colonel 
of the Fifth North Carolina Regiment of Cavalry, got out the 
paper until he was killed before Petersburg, March 31, 1865. On 
March 12 Sherman’s men had destroyed all the materials belong- 
ing to the North Carolina Presbyterian Publishing Company in 
Fayetteville. They demolished the office, broke the press, and 
melted the type, because Sherman did not, according to a later 





83 North Carolina Presbyterian, January 1, 1858. 

34 Presbyterian Synod of North Carolina, Minutes, 1857, 14. 

% An editorial note in the issue of January 7, 1860, declared that at the end of its 
second year the North Carolina Presbyterian’s “list of subscribers was larger than that 
of any paper in North Carolina, or any Presbyterian paper south of Mason’s and Dixon’s 
line, . . .” Before the close of 1860 the list exceeded 3,000. The 800 “Macs” on the 
subscription list indicate which element in the population supported McNeill’s paper. See 
North Carolina Presbyterian, February 4, October 27, 1860; December 26, 1863. 

38 North Carolina Presbyterian, January 7, 1860. 
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editor of the North Carolina Presbyterian, want the paper to 
continue encouraging the Confederacy or tell of the destruction 
wrought by Federal troops. Being unable after the war to restore 
the damaged property, the old stock company bestowed its sub- 
scription books and good will upon William McKay, who, with 
Bartholomew Fuller as editor, resurrected the journal on January 
10, 1866.%7 It is still published as one of several papers forming 
the Presbyterian of the South, Richmond. 

The last major denomination to establish a journal in North 
Carolina before 1865 was the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Thomas 8S. W. Mott, the proprietor, took the initiative, and with 
Frederick Fitzgerald, a teacher in Saint Mary’s School, as editor, 
issued the first number of the Church Intelligencer in Raleigh on 
March 14, 1860. A small weekly folio, it was the accredited organ 
of ten southern bishops and the special advocate of the University 
of the South. After the fall of several Confederate states had 
greatly reduced his list of subscribers, Mott, who had conducted 
the journal alone since Fitzgerald became a Confederate chaplain, 
suspended publication April 8, 1864, and turned the paper over 
to the Council of Bishops. They brought about the resumption of 
publication in Charlotte, September 14, 1864, with Fordyce M. 
Hubbard and George M. Everhart as editors. The Church In- 
telligencer professed to be, “not a religious journal exclusively, 
but a scientific and literary one” as well. The content included 
church news, poetry, letters, book reviews, selections, secular 
news, stories, and editorials. Publication was suspended per- 
manently before 1870.** 

Between 1823 and the close of the Civil War, twenty-nine re- 
ligious periodicals, not counting those proposed but apparently 
not published, were founded in North Carolina. Though most of 
these survived for only a year or two and the average run before 
1865 was five years, six were well established by 1861 and, except 
for some temporary suspensions, achieved the rather remarkable 
feat of staying alive throughout the war. Fourteen of the twenty- 
nine periodicals were Baptist, four Methodist, four Presbyterian, 





37 North Carolina Presbyterian, March 14, 1866. Montreat and Duke have the most 
complete files of the North Carolina Presbyterian before 1865. 

88 Marshall D. Haywood, Lives of the Bishops of North Carolina (Raleigh, 1910), 180. 
The Library of Congress file of the Church Intelligencer includes most of the first two 
years; the incomplete files of Duke University, the North Carolina Department of Archives 
— and the University of North Carolina include scattering numbers for most 
of the years. 
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two Disciples of Christ, and four denominations—Christian, 
Episcopal, Methodist Protestant, and Universalist—had one 
each.*® One publication remains unclassified. With a weekly circu- 
lation of two or three thousand copies each, the leading papers 
were significant means of communication between denomina- 
tional leaders and their constituents. Without these papers or 
those that came in from other states, the conducting of organized 
projects of Christian benevolence would have been next to im- 
possible. Contemporaries often stated that the best support for 
missions, education, Bible societies, and the like, came from the 
areas where the church papers had the most subscribers. It is 
also true that the denominations which were most active in 
journalism also enjoyed the greatest success in adding to their 
church membership.*® News of revivals and progress elsewhere 
stimulated readers to greater activity in their own communities. 


CHECK LIST AND FINDING LIST 


The alphabetical list which appears below includes all the re- 
ligious newspapers and magazines known to have been proposed 
or published in North Carolina before the close of the Civil War. 
Information concerning each publication is given in the following 
order: title, place, dates (inclusive of beginning and ending), 
periodicity, denomination, and editor and publisher or editor 
and proprietor. The term “publisher” as used herein means a 
proprietor who owned his own printing establishment, while a 
“proprietor” owned the publication but no printing equipment. 
In some cases the printers employed by the latter are given. 

This list also indicates where files of North Carolina religious 
publications may now be found. When a title is included in the 
Union List of Serials or the Union List of Newspapers a ref- 


3° In 1863 the North Carolina Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church established 
the Watchman and Harbinger in Greensboro. With J. L. Michaux as editor, it was the 
seventh North Carolina religious newspaper published during the Civil War years. 

North Carolina Lutherans did not found a journal until 1866 when the Evangelical 
Lutheran appeared in Charlotte. No evidence of Moravians, Quakers, Catholics, Reformed, 
or members of other small denominations having periodicals in North Carolina before 
1865 has been found. 

# Since on the basis of facts given above the Methodists may appear to be an exception 
to this statement, it should be pointed out that North Carolina Methodists were fairly well 
supplied with papers by Virginia and South Carolina. The Richmond Christian Advocate 
had been called earlier the Virginia and North Carolina Journal and had been published 
by a committee for the Virginia and North Carolina Annual Conferences. The Wesleyan 
Journal, founded in Charleston, South Carolina, in 1825 was authorized by the South 
Carolina Conference meeting in Wilmington, North Carolina, and the Southern Christian 
Advocate, Charleston, successor to the Wesleyan Journal, was a regional paper. See Mason 
Crum, History of the Southern Christian Advocate (Duke University, 1945), 28. 
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erence to this listing appears. Files located by the author but 

not listed in the above volumes are given under the heading 

“Other holdings.” Brackets ([ ]) indicate that the files for the 

years so inclosed include a large portion of the issues but are 

incomplete. Dates connected by a hyphen (-) are inclusive. A 

question mark (?) indicates incomplete or uncertain information. 

The symbols used in locating files follow: 

DLC Library of Congress 

Ne North Carolina State Library, Raleigh 

NceD Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 

NceMHi Historical Foundation of the Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
Montreat, North Carolina 

NcR North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh 

NcU University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

NcW Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, North Carolina 

NeWiA Archives of the North Carolina Disciples of Christ, Wilson 

PCA American Baptist Historical Society, Chester, Pennsylvania 

PPPrHi Presbyterian Historical Society, Philadelphia 

ScGF Furman University, Greenville, South Carolina 

ScU University of South Carolina, Columbia 

U.L.N. American Newspapers, 1821-1936, A Union List of Files Available 
in the United States and Canada, edited by Winifred Gregory 
(New York, 1937). 

U.L.S., 2nd ed. Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United States and 
Canada, second edition, edited by Winifred Gregory (New York, 
1943). 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., (1). Union List of Serials in Libraries of the United 
States and Canada, second edition, Supplement January 1941- 
December 1943, edited by Gabrielle E. Malikoff (New York, 1945). 

VRB Virginia Baptist Historical Society, Richmond 

VRT Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia 


BAPTIST MESSENGER 

Elizabeth City. July, 1849-June, 1851. Semimonthly. 

Editor: Charles R. Hendrickson. 

Publisher: W. E. Mann. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., (1), 164. 

Other holdings: NcW Sept. 5, Nov. 5, 20, Dec. 20, 1849; Feb. 
5, March 20, Oct. 20, Dec. 20, 1850; March 5, 1851. 


BAPTIST TELESCOPE 
Hendersonville. 1859-1860. Weekiy. 
Editors and proprietors: W. A. G. Brown and N. Bowen. 
Printer: William Dedman. 
U.LS., 2nd ed., (1), 165. 


BIBLICAL RECORDER 
BIBLICAL RECORDER AND SOUTHERN WATCHMAN 
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Newbern, Jan. 7, 1835-Dec., 1837; Raleigh, Jan. 13, 1838-April, 
1865. Jan. 7, 1835-April, 1865. Resumed Nov., 1865, and pub- 
lished to the present. Baptist. 

Editors: Thomas Meredith, Jan. 7, 1835-Nov. 13, 1850; J. W. 
Tobey, Nov. 30, 1850-July 15, 1853; Joshua John James, Jan. 13, 
— 17, 1861; James Dunn Hufham, April 24, 1861-April, 
1865. 

Publishers: Meredith, Jan. 7, 1835-Nov. 13, 1850; Marcus A. 
Meredith, Jan. 26, 1851-Oct. 5, 1854; G[eorgia] Meredith and 
Co., Oct. 12, 1854-Sept. 20, 1855; James and Co., Sept. 27, 1855- 
April 17, 1861; Hufham, April 24, 1861-April, 1865. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 439; (1), 177. 

Other holdings: NcR July 29, 1863; Nov. 30, 1864. NeW [1835- 
1841], [1843-1846] - 1847-1848 - [1849-1856 ]-1857-[1858-1861]- 
1862-[1863-1864]. ScGF Dec. 15, 1838. 


CAROLINA BAPTIST 
Hendersonville. 1853-Nov. 14, 1855; 1857-1858. Weekly. 
Editors and publishers: James Blythe and N. Bowen. 
Not listed U.L.S. 
Holdings: NcU Feb. 7, 1855. 


CAROLINA INTELLIGENCER 

Shelby. 1853(?)-1855. Weekly. Baptist. 
Editor and proprietor: Alexander J. Cansler. 
No copy known. 


CHRISTIAN FRIEND, 1853-1854 
CHRISTIAN FRIEND AND BIBLE UNIONIST, 1854-1855 
AMERICAN CHRISTIAN PREACHER AND DISCIPLES MISCELLANY, 
1855-1856 
CHRISTIAN PREACHER, 1857 
DISCIPLES’ ADVOCATE, 1857-1858 
CHRISTIAN BAPTIST, 1859 
CAROLINA CHRISTIAN MONTHLY, 1860 
Wilson, 1853; Goldsboro, 1853-1854; Hookerton, 1854-1855; 
Kinston, 1855-1860. 1853-1860. Monthly. Disciples of Christ. 
Editor and proprietor: John T. Walsh. 
Not listed U.L.S. 
Holdings: NeWiA [1853-1860]. PCA Jan., 1859. 


CHRISTIAN SUN 

Hillsboro, 1844-1849; Pittsboro, 1849-1850(?); Raleigh, 
1853 (?)-1854; Suffolk, Va., 1855 and later. Jan., 1844-1864. Re- 
sumed in 1867 and published to the present. Monthly, 1844- 
1846(?); semimonthly, 1850; weekly, 1853(?) and _ later. 
Christian. 

Editors: Daniel Wilson Kerr, Jan., 1844-March, 1850; Mrs. 
Daniel Wilson Kerr and W. S. Gunter, March, 1850-(?); H. B. 
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Hayes, W. B. Wellons, and J. R. Holt, April 20, 1853, or earlier- 
Dec. 26, 1854; W. B. Wellons, 1855 and later. 

Proprietors: North Carolina and Virginia Christian Confer- 
— 1844-1847 ; Southern Christian Association, 1847-1855 and 
ater. 

Printers: Dennis Heartt (Hillsboro), Alexander Dismarks 
(Pittsboro), and others. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 682; (1), 276. 

Other holdings: Ne April 20, 1853. NeD [April 8, 1859-Oct. 18, 
1861] ; Nov. 11, 1864. NcR vol. 3, nos. 1-12, 1846. NcU Dec. 2, 9, 
16, 23, 1859; Jan. 6, 1860. 


CHRISTIAN TELESCOPE 

Montpelier, Richmond County. 1835(?), 1850(?). Semimonth- 
ly. Baptist. 

Editor and proprietor: John Monroe. 

No copy known. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCER 

Raleigh, March 14, 1860-April 8, 1864; Charlotte, Sept. 14, 
1864-May 4, 1865. March 14, 1860-May 4, 1865. Resumed Aug. 
31, 1865, and published until about 1869. Weekly. Episcopal. 

Editors: Frederick Fitzgerald, March 14, 1860-June, 1861; 
T. S. W. Mott, July, 1861-April 8, 1864; F. M. Hubbard and 
George M. Everhart, Sept. 14, 1864-May 4, 1865. 

Proprietors: Mott, March 14, 1860-April 8, 1864; Prostestant 
Episcopal Church Publishing Association, Sept. 14, 1864-May 4, 
1865. 

Printers: Printed at the office of the Raleigh Register, 1860- 
1861; Mott, 1861-(?). 

U.LS., 2nd ed., 688. 

Other holdings: DLC May 1, 1863; Jan. 8, Feb. 12, 19, March 
4, 26, April 8, 1864. Ne March 14, Aug. 30, Sept. 20, Dec. 13, 
1860; Jan. 24, June 6, July 18, Aug. 2, Oct. 4, 11, Nov. 29, 1861; 
Jan. 24, 31, 1862; Oct. 23, 30, 1863; Nov. 23, 1864. NcR [March 
14, 1860-April 6, 1865]. NcU [March 14, 1860-April 20, 1865]. 
ScU Oct. 5, 1864-Feb. 9, 1865. 


EVANGELICAL MUSEUM 
Fayetteville. Jan.-Nov., 1828, or later. Monthly. Presbyterian. 
Editor and publisher: Colin McIver. 
U.LS., 2nd ed., 975; (1), 391. 
Other holdings: NcD Jan., 1828. 


EVANGELICAL PORT-FOLIO (proposed) 
Fayetteville. 1829(?). Weekly. Presbyterian. 
Editor and publisher: Colin McIver. 

No copy known. 
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FAMILY VISITOR 
1860. Disciples of Christ. 
No copy known. 


HERALD OF TRUTH 
Hendersonville. 1855-1856 or later. Methodist. 
Editor and proprietor: William Hicks. 
No copy known. 


HERALD OF TRUTH (proposed) 
Newton. 1861. Weekly. Non-sectarian. 
Editor: R. L. Abernethy. 
No copy known. 


LIBERALIST 

Wilmington. 1826-1828(?). Semimonthly, 1826; weekly, 1827- 
1828 (?). Universalist. 

Editor: Jacob Frieze. 

No copy known. U.L.N., p. 510, lists the Liberalist and Wil- 
mington Reporter for Sept. 8, 1829, as a secular newspaper. It 
probably superseded the Liberalist. 


MESSENGER OF PEACE, AND NORTH CAROLINA EVANGELICAL 
HERALD (proposed) 
Raleigh. 1832. Monthly. Baptist. 
No copy known. 


NORTH CAROLINA BAPTIST 

Asheville. 1851 (?)-1853. Weekly. 

Editors and proprietors: W. C. Berry, James Blythe, and J. M. 
Bryan. 

No copy known. 


NORTH CAROLINA BAPTIST INTERPRETER 

Edenton, Jan., 1833-June, 1834; Newbern, July-Dec., 1834. 
Jan., 1833-Dec., 1834. Monthly, 1833; monthly and semimonthly 
in alternate months, 1834. 

Editor and publisher: Thomas Meredith. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 2026. 

Other holdings: NeW complete file. 


NORTH CAROLINA CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE 

Raleigh. Jan. 4, 1856-May (?), 1861; April 2, 1863-March 28, 
1865. Reestablished in 1867 as the Espicopal Methodist; now 
published in Greensboro under the original title. Weekly. Method- 
ist. 

Editors: Rufus T. Heflin, Jan. 4, 1856-May (?), 1861; William 
E. Pell, April 2, 1863-March 28, 1865. 

Proprietors: North Carolina Annual Conference of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, Jan. 4, 1856-May (?), 1861; “A 
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Joint Stock Company Under the Patronage of the North Caro- 
lina Conference,” April 2, 1863-March 28, 1865. 

Printers: A. M. Gorman, R. H. Whitaker, and others. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 2027. 

Other holdings: Ne April 9, 23, June 10, July 1, 22, Sept. 16, 
Oct. 28, Dec. 9, 1863. NeD [1856-1857, 1863-1865]. NcR Nov. 7, 
1856; Feb. 4, 1858; Sept. 29, 1859; Sept. 23, Dec. 2, 1863; April 
30, May 7, Sept. 2, 9, 1864. NeU [1856-1861, 1863-1865]. 


NORTH CAROLINA PRESBYTERIAN 

Fayetteville. Jan. 1, 1858-March 8, 1865. Reestablished Jan. 
10, 1866; now published as the Presbyterian of the South, Rich- 
mond. Weekly. 

Editors: George McNeill, Jan. 1, 1858-Aug., 1861; James H. 
McNeill, Aug. 24, 1861-March 8, 1865. 

Publishers: North Carolina Presbyterian Publishing Company. 
The first numbers were printed on the press of the Fayetteville 
Observer. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 2257. 

Other holdings: Ne May 28, 1859; June 9, 16, 30, 1860; Feb. 2, 
July 13, 1861; May 10, 1862; Jan. 31, 1863. NeD [Jan. 1, 1858- 
March 8, 1865]. NeMHi [1858-1864]. NcR Jan. 8, Feb. 12, March 
5, June 26, Aug. 21, Sept. 11, 25, Nov. 6, 1858; Jan. 1, 1859; July 
6, Aug. 24, 1861; May 24, Nov. 29, 1862; Jan. 17, 1863; Aug. 8, 
22, 29, 1863; Dec. 7, 1864. PPPrHi Jan. 1, 1858-May 18, 1861. 
VRT [June 4, 1858-Oct. 10, 1863]. 


NORTH CAROLINA TELEGRAPH 

Fayetteville. Jan. 27-Dec. 29, 1826. Weekly. Presbyterian. 

Editor and publisher: Robert Hall Morrison. The first issues 
were printed by Hunter and McDonald on the press of the 
Sentinel. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., (1), 768. 


PRIMITIVE BAPTIST 

Tarborough, Jan. 9, 1836-Dec. 4, 1847; Raleigh, Jan., 1848- 
Sept. 24, 1864(?). Jan. 9, 1836-Sept. 24, 1864, or later. Resumed 
about 1870 and published for a short time. Semimonthly, Jan. 9, 
1836-Dec., 1845; monthly, Jan. 3, 1846-Dec. 4, 1847; semi- 
monthly, Jan., 1848-Sept. 24, 1864(7?). 

Editors: Mark Bennett, Jan. 9, 1836-Dec. 22, 1838; “Primitive 
(or Old School) Baptists,” Jan. 12, 1839-Dec. 4, 1847; Burwell 
Temple, Jan., 1848-Sept. 24, 1864(?). 

Publishers: George Howard, Jan. 9, 1836-Dec. 4, 1847; Burwell 
Temple, Jan., 1848-Sept. 24, 1864(7?). 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 2260; (1), 855. 

Other holdings: NeD [1844-1848]. NcR Sept. 25, 1858; March 
12, 1859; Oct. 24, 1863. NcU [1860-1864]. NeW [1836-1841]- 
[1843, 1849-1864]. 
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RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL INTELLINGENCER 
Wilmington. 1849-1850. Weekly. Baptist. 
Editor: James McDaniel. 

Publishers: W. J. Yopp and W. P. Smith. 
U.L.S., 2nd ed., (1), 888. 


ROANOKE RELIGIOUS CORRESPONDENT; OR, MONTHLY EVANGELI- 

CAL VISITANT 

Danville, Va., Aug., 1821-May, 1823; Milton, June-Dec., 1823. 
Aug., 1821-Dec., 1823. Monthly. Baptist. 

Editor and proprietor: John Jenkins. 

Printed at the office of the Roanoke Sentinel. 

U.LS., 2nd ed., 2429. 

Other holdings: NeW Aug., 1821-July, 1822; Jan.-May, July, 
Sept., Nov., 1823. VRB April-Dec., 1823. 


SOUTHERN ADVOCATE 
Raleigh. 1850. Semimonthly. Denomination unknown. 
No copy known. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST PULPIT OR MONTHLY SERMONS 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST PULPIT AND MONTHLY RECORD 
Fayetteville, Nov., 1839-April, 1840; Cheraw, S. C., May-Oct., 
1840(?). Nov., 1839-Oct., 1840(?). 
Editor and publisher: William Potter. 
Not listed U.L.S. 
Holdings: NeD Dec., 1839; Jan., April-May, 1840. NcU Nov., 
1839. NeW March, 1840. 


SOUTHERN BAPTIST REVIEW 

Raleigh. Jan.-Dec., 1849. Monthly, Jan.-Feb.; bimonthly, 
March-Dec., 1849. 

Editor and publisher: Thomas Meredith. 

U.LS., 2nd ed., (1), 990. 

Other holdings: NecD Dec., 1849. VRB complete file. 


SOUTHERN CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY 
Raleigh. May-Oct., 1842. Monthly. Baptist. 
Editor and publisher: Thomas Meredith. 
Not listed U.L.S. : 
Holdings: NeW May-June, 1842. 


SOUTHERN METHODIST PULPIT 

Richmond, Va., June, 1848-Dec., 1850; Greensboro, Jan., 1851- 
Dec., 1852. June, 1848-Dec., 1852. Monthly. 

Editor and proprietor: Charles F. Deems. 

Printers: C. H. Wynne at the office of the Richmond Christian 
Advocate; Swain and Sherwood at the office of the Greensboro 
Patriot. 

U.L.S., 2nd ed., 2652; (1), 993. 

Other holdings: NcU [1849-1850, 1852]. 
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SOUTHERN PREACHER (proposed) 
Newbern. 1837. Monthly. Baptist. 
Editor and publisher: Thomas Meredith. 
No copy known. 


VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER 
PRESBYTERIAN PREACHER 
Fayetteville. Jan., 1828-July, 1829, or later. Monthly. 
Editor and publisher: Colin McIver. 
U.L.S., 2nd ed., 2889; (1), 854, 1079. 
Other holdings: NeMHi April-May, Oct., 1828. 


WATCHMAN AND HARBINGER 
Greensboro. 1863-1865(?). Weekly. Methodist Protestant. 
Editor: J. L. Michaux. 
Publishers: R. H. Wills and T. H. Pegram for the North Caro- 
lina Conference of the Methodist Protestant Church. 
U.L.N., 502. 
Other holdings: NcU Feb. 17, 1865. 


WEEKLY MESSAGE 

Greensboro. 1851-1865. Resumed soon after the war and pub- 
lished until 1872. Methodist. 

Editors and proprietors: Sidney D. Bumpass, 1851; Mrs. 
Frances M. Bumpass, 1851 ( ?)-1865. 

Printer: Orin Churchill. 

Not listed U.L.S. 

Holdings: Ne July 7, 1853. NeD July 13, Oct. 5, 1854; Sept. 13, 
1855; May 29, 1856; April 25, June 20, 1859; July 27, Oct. 5, 
1860; March 29, Aug. 31, 1861. NcR July 19, 1855; April 10, 
1856 ; Jan. 27, Feb. 20, 26, 1857; Dec. 25, 1858. NcU Oct. 13, 1853; 
March 23, June 1, 1854; Feb. 8, 22, 1855; March 19, 1857. 
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THE MOORE’S CREEK BRIDGE CAMPAIGN, 1776 


By HuGH F. RANKIN 


Violence and civil strife were characteristics of the early days 
of the American Revolution. In North Carolina the struggle for 
political and physical control was particularly bitter, for this 
colony probably contained a greater number of loyalists in pro- 
portion to its population than any other.! The Whigs, or rebels, 
began early to take the initiative, and as they grew in political 
stature one loyalist lady recorded a doleful lament in her journal: 
“Oh Britannia, what are you doing, while your true obedient sons 
are thus insulted by their unlawful brethren; are they also forgot 
by their natural parents?’’* But these “true obedient sons” grew 
weary of passively turning the other cheek and they too began 
to organize themselves into small opposition groups. 

The logical leader for these loyalist groups was Josiah Martin, 
royal governor of the colony, but he was also having difficulty in 
performing his duties. Martin was young, energetic and a strong 
supporter of the prerogatives of the King, but he had a penchant 
for overenthusiasm and his approach to political problems was 
not always tactful or cautious. The decline in his fortunes had 
begun with his attempts to prevent the meeting of the Provincial 
Congress of 1774, and since that time he had seen his authority 
gradually melt away as the Provincial Congress gained political 
domination over the colony through the committees of safety. 

But Josiah Martin was a persistent man and valiantly at- 
tempted the protection of the interests of his royal master. In a 
speech to the Assembly on April 4, 1775, he urged that body to 
resist “the monster, sedition” who ‘had “dared to raise his 
impious head in America.’’* Despite this vigorous declamation 
Martin apparently felt that his efforts were in vain, for three 
days later in a dispatch to Lord Dartmouth, Secretary of State 
for Colonies, he wrote that “Government is here as absolutely 
prostrate as impotent, and nothing but the shadow of it is left,” 


1 Robert O. Demond, The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolution (Durham: 
Duke University Press, 1940), vii. 

2 Evangeline Walker Andrews and Charles McLean Andrews (eds.), Journal of a Lady 
of Quality (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939), 192. 

8 Legislative Journals, William R. Sanders (ed. F The Colonial Records ~ a Carolina 
(10 vols. Raleigh, Goldsboro, etc., 1886-1898), IX, 1194. Hereafter cited as C. 


[23] 
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and he concluded his report with the prophetic warning that 
“unless effectual measures such as British Spirit may dictate are 
speedily taken, there will not long remain a trace of Britain’s 
dominion over these colonies.’’* 

These efforts by the governor had not gone unnoticed. He was 
under the constant surveillance of the New Bern Committee of 
Safety. As a means of discouraging the use of force by Governor 
Martin, militia companies were embodied in the town and sur- 
rounding countryside which had the avowed purpose of opposi- 
tion to royal authority. Alarmed at these warlike preparations, 
Martin sent his wife, “big with child,’ and his children off to 
the comparative safety of New York on the same vessels by which 
dispatches were sent to Generali Thomas Gage.® 

The voices of anger and discontent increased in volume as the 
governor dismounted the palace cannon, and were raised in 
genuine alarm at the persistent rumor that the Negroes were 
going to rise in revolt and after being armed by the British would 
fall upon their former masters.’ Although these rumors were 
denied by Martin,* a number of Negroes were accused and pun- 
ished, and armed bands of runaway slaves were discovered hiding 
in the swamps and forests along the coast.® 

The mounting wave of resistance to royal authority forecast 
violence and upheaval, and the governor began to fear for his 
life. With the aid of a few faithful servants he spiked the palace 
cannon and then buried his ammunition in the cellar and beneath 
the cabbage bed in the palace garden.'® Then, loudly proclaiming 
that he was going to visit Chief Justice Hand, he fled to the 
relative safety of Fort Johnston on the Cape Fear, arriving there 
on June 2.14 : 

Fort Johnston offered little more protection than the Gov- 
ernor’s Palace, but there was the added security of the Cruizer, 
a sloop of war of the Royal Navy, anchored offshore in the river. 
The fort was normally manned by a housekeeping force of 





4 Martin to Dartmouth, April 7, 1775, C. R., IX, 1214-1215. 

5 Andrews and Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 99. 

® Martin to Dartmouth, June 30, 1775, C. R., 

7 John Stuart to Dartmouth, June 30, 1775, ry RK, .7 118. 

8 Martin to Dartmouth, June 30, 1775, C. R., > 43 

® John Simpson to Richard Cogdell, July 15, 1775, C. R., X, 94; Andrews and Andrews, 
Journal of a Lady of Quality, 

7” J. Almon (compiler), The , ere or, Impartial Repository of Public Events 
for the Year 1776 (London: J. Almon, 1776), Part I, 114. 

11 Martin to Dartmouth, June 30, 1775, C. R., X, 44 
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twenty-five men, but desertions had reduced that number to less 
than half. The supply of powder was so low that the commandant 
assured Martin that the supply on hand was not sufficient for the 
fort to defend its own artillery. Despite this depressing informa- 
tion, the governor decided upon an aggressive course of action. 
The majority of his council had deserted him in April, but he 
called a meeting of the remaining loyal members. This skeleton 
council, meeting within the confines of the fort on June 25, 
authorized Governor Martin to issue militia commissions, recruit 
replacements for the garrison, and petition General Gage for 
funds with which to repair the fort.!2 

These activities of the governor were a source of alarm for 
the nearby Wilmington Committee of Safety. To them the fort 
represented a permanent bridgehead offering protection in the 
event of a landing by British reinforcements. Orders were issued 
forbidding anyone to communicate with the fort without first 
obtaining the permission of the committee. As a means of re- 
moving the source of their apprehension, they dispatched a call 
for men throughout the neighboring counties, preparatory to an 
attack on Fort Johnston.™ 

This force of militia and minute men was united under the 
command of Colonel Robert Howe, and on July 15 it left the town 
of Brunswick for the attack on the governor’s stronghold. There 
was no attempt at secrecy on the part of this attacking force. 
They sent a letter to the governor, informing him that they were 
on their way to remove the guns from the fort.'* Martin had 
earlier expressed the opinion that the fort in its present condition 
was indefensible against a force of any size’® and now, declaring 
it to be “a most contemptible thing, fit neither for a place of 
Arms, or an Asylum for the friends of Government,” he dis- 
mounted the cannon, removed all provisions, and took refuge 
aboard the Cruizer.** On July 18, from the protection of the 
sloop’s guns, the governor watched a “savage and audacious 
mob,” under the leadership of Howe, John Ashe, and Cornelius 
Harnett, burn the fort and the surrounding buildings."’ 





= Council Journal, June 25, 1775, C. R., X, 38-40. 
138 Proceedings of the Wilmington Committee of — Nn R., X, 87-92. 
144 “The People” to Martin, July 16, “~~ & Bias Me 
1% Martin to Gage, March 16, 1775, C. IX, 1167. 
1% Martin to Dartmouth, July 16, 1775, * R, x, 96-97. 
17 Martin to Dartmouth, July 20, 1775, C. R., x, 108-109. 
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Gubernatorial proclamations were issued decrying these dep- 
redations, but he soon found that, compared to gunpowder, 
words and paper were poor ammunition with which to put down 
an insurrection. In view of his previous military experience and 
his present political position, Martin felt that he was the natural 
leader for any attempt to return the province to royal authority. 
Shortly after his arrival at Fort Johnston he had written his 
business representative in New York instructing him to send a 
royal standard, bed and bedding, and a tent “of the size of the 
Colonel’s tent in the army.’’!® 

Then with his imagination running rampant, Martin devised 
a grandiose scheme of conquest. Forwarding it to Lord Dart- 
mouth, he expressed the desire that it be presented to the Crown 
for consideration. This strategy was not limited to the subjuga- 
tion of North Carolina, but was a scheme for the restoration of 
the entire South to royal jurisdiction. A note of confidence was 
evident as the governor revealed his plan. The first and basic 
phase would necessitate arms and ammunition from General 
Gage. With these he could embody and arm at least 3,000 of the 
settlers from the Scotch highlands, and then with this group 
offering protection, he felt that at least 20,000 of the province’s 
estimated 30,000 fighting men would repair to the King’s stand- 
ard. The existence of such a sizeable force would hold Virginia 
“in such awe” that no reinforcements would be sent from that 
colony to aid the Carolina Whigs, and the remaining southern 
colonies could be subjugated with little effort. In addition to 
10,000 stand of arms, six brass six-pounders, and all other sup- 
plies necessary for an army in the field, Martin also asked for 
the restoration of his commission as lieutenant-colonel,!® which 
he had sold in 1769 because of ill health. 

As additional insurance for this plan’s adoption Alexander 
Schaw, a planter of the Cape Fear region and brother of the 
“Lady of Quality,” was persuaded to go to London and lay before 
Lord Dartmouth his extensive knowledge of the country.”° 





18 Martin to Henry White, June 13, 1775, C. R., X, 16. 

19 Martin to Dartmouth, June 30, 1775, C. R., X, 45-47. This elaborate scheme of conquest 
was not unknown to the patriots. When received by Dartmouth this letter bore the notation, 
“Opened by the Committee of Inspection at Charles Town. G. Roupell.”’ C. R., X, 69-70. 

2 Schaw to Dartmouth, October 31, 1775, Dartmouth Manuscripts, 1720-1783 (transcrip- 
tions), North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh; Martin to Dartmouth, 
July 6, 1775, C. R., X, 71. Schaw was paid £100 for expenses incurred on this mission. 
Declaration of the Account of Josiah Martin, Esq., English Records: Audit Office, 1779 
(transcriptions), North Carolina Department of Archives and History. 
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On the whole, this plan of the governor’s made sense to British 
government officials. In England, it was generally felt that North 
Carolina was, with the exception of Georgia, the weakest colony 
in America.”! Letters from loyalist reporters in the colonies con- 
tained encouraging information. According to them, the chief 
opposition in North Carolina would be found in the coastal areas. 
The settlers from Scotland’s Highlands would certainly take up 
arms for the government, and the ex-Regulators, or “back- 
Settlers” would at least remain neutral if they did not join the 
forces of the King.*? This was in itself a reassuring report for 
the ministry, for it was the general impression in England that 
the people of North Carolina “stood in perpetual awe of the regu- 
lators.”2? John Stuart, Indian Agent for the Southern Depart- 
ment, reported that the majority of the frontiersmen were 
loyalist in sentiment and would support the King’s cause. He also 
suggested the possibility of Indian uprisings in conjunction with 
any action on the coast.** As an indication of the low esteem 
which the other colonies held of the resistance powers of North 
Carolina, a Pennsylvania loyalist wrote: 


North Carolina is in general the poorest country on the Continent, 

Nova Scotia excepted, and one of the Floridas. With a few very 

honourable exceptions, much of the same character must be given 

. — people. The bulk of them are renegades from the other 
olonies. 


These accounts of the weakness of North Carolina aroused 
enthusiasm among certain officials and there was some agitation 
for the King to order immediately a battalion of troops from 
Boston to support Governor Martin in his activities.2® The minis- 
try, however, refused to act hastily, as the dispatches of other 
southern governors were equally as enthusiastic as those of 


21 Annual Register for the Year 1776 (London), XIX, 156. 

2 Lord Townshend to Dartmouth, July 21, 1775, Dartmouth Manuscripts. Apparently 
it was unknown to both Governor Martin and British officials that many leaders of the 
Regulation were signing oaths of allegiance to the patriot cause. C. R., X, 243. 

2% John Andrews, History of the War with America, France, Spain, and Holland; Com- 
aruene in 1775 and Ending in 1783 (London: John Fielding and John Jarvis, 1785), 
II, 171. 

% Stuart to Gage, October 3, 1775, Peter Force (compiler), American Archives, 4th 
series (Washington: M. St. Clair Clarke and Peter Force, 1837-1846), IV, 317. 

% Jonathan Boucher to [?], November 27, 1775, Historical Manuscripts Commission (eds.), 
Report on the Manuscripts of Mrs. Stopford-Sackville of Drayton House, Northamptonshire, 
Gagtent His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1904), II, 18. Hereafter cited as Stopford-Sackville 

2% Thomas Pownall to George III, September 12, 1775, Sir John Fortescue (ed.), The 
Correspondence of King George the Third from 1760 to December 1783 (London: Macmillan 
and Co., Ltd., 1928), III, 260. 
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Martin” and the prevailing opinion was that any of the southern 
colonies would be quick to avail themselves of any aid sent to that 
region.”* 

A southern campaign, with troops from England acting in con- 
junction with detachments from Boston, was discussed in council. 
A proposal was made that the first attempt be made on Charles- 
ton. The capture of this city would provide an excellent port—a 
necessity as a base of operations in any campaign. It was then 
that Alexander Schaw, Martin’s personal emissary, proved his 
worth. He ably argued the cause for North Carolina. He pointed 
out that if North Carolina were returned to royal control, the 
reduction of Charleston would prove an easier task, as a route to 
the “‘well-affected people’ in the back settlements of South Caro- 
lina would be opened, The campaign in North Carolina would 
delay the expedition for only a short period, and once the loyalists 
were placed in control of the province, it would remain secure 
for the Crown for the remainder of the insurrection and “I wish 
one could be sure of the same thing in South Carolina.”*° 

Schaw’s arguments apparently were convincing, for a strike 
at North Carolina was included in the basic plan for the expedi- 
tion. The necessary troops were to be conveyed by a fleet under 
the command of Sir Peter Parker. There was an interesting de- 
velopment in the selection of a commander for the army forces. 
Lord Charles Cornwallis, then stationed with his regiment in 
Ireland, had requested that he be allowed to accompany the ex- 
pedition. This was a pleasing innovation, and in forwarding this 
application to the King, Lord North pointed out: “The Ardor 
of the Nation in this cause has not hitherto arisen to the pitch one 
could wish, & it certainly should be encouraged whenever it ap- 
pears.’*° As a reward for his patriotism, Lord Cornwallis was 
placed in command of the troops sailing from England and Ire- 
land. 

The approved draught of the expedition was communicated to 
General Howe, who had replaced General Gage as commander of 
British troops in America, and Governor Martin by Lord Dart- 


27 Lord North to George III, October 15, 1775, Fortesque, The Correspondence of King 
George the Third, Ill, 266-267. 

28 William Eden to Lord George Germain, October 3, 1775, Stopford-Sackville MSS, II 10-11. 

29 Schaw to Dartmouth, November 8, 1775, Dartmouth Manuscripts. 

% Lord North to George III, November 26, 1775, Fortescue, The Correspondence of King 
George the Third, Ill, 294-295. 
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mouth. Howe was instructed to dispatch a detachment from New 
York to the Cape Fear, there to make a junction with the seven 
regiments under Cornwallis and the fleet commanded by Parker, 
the two forces to act jointly under the command of an officer to 
be selected by Howe. Dartmouth was dubious as to the success 
they would meet in North Carolina, as the larger vessels of the 
fleet would find it impossible to cross the bar in the mouth of the 
Cape Fear, and thus could not adequately support the operations 
of the land forces. Nevertheless, the commanding officer was to 
be instructed to confer with Governor Martin as a means of de- 
termining the practicability of landing troops in the province. If 
this proved feasible, the required number of the military would 
be set ashore, the remainder to continue toward the primary ob- 
jective of the operation—the reduction of Charleston.*! On 
December 23, Lord George Germain, who had succeeded Dart- 
mouth in office, notified Martin that the troops were ready for 
embarkation, and were to be convoyed by nine warships of the 
Royal Navy.*? 

Dartmouth’s dispatches outlining the proposed expedition had 
reached the governor on January 3,** and Martin immediately 
initiated the local phase of the operation. On January 10 he 
issued a proclamation declaring the Royal Standard to be raised 
in North Carolina, and calling upon all loyal subjects to unite 
and suppress the rebellion in the province.** On the same day 
loyalist leaders in the counties of Anson, Cumberland, Chatham, 
Guilford, Mecklenburg, Rowan, Surry, and Bute were issued the 
necessary powers and authority to recruit militia, commission 
officers, seize the arms of the rebels, and to impress all necessary 
provisions and transportation. A place of rendezvous was to be 
selected and after they were united, they were to march in a body 
to Brunswick, so timing their. progress as to arrive no later than 
February 15. 


31 Dartmouth to Howe, November 8, 1775, C. R., X, 313. Sir Henry Clinton was selected 
to command this expedition. John Wesley, then in England, had in mind a more passive 
method for the restoration of the colonies which was based on “Love and tender Measures.” 
He suggested to a missionary that the people of North and South Carolina would be more 
susceptible to the “Gospel of Peace’”’ as they were further removed from the din of war 
John Wesley to Thomas Rankin, October 20, 1775, English Records: Colonial Office, 1773- 
1775 (transcriptions), North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

* Germain to Martin, December 23, 1775, C. R., X, 364. 

33 Martin to Dartmouth, January 12, 1776, C. R., X, 406. 

3% Martin’s Proclamation, January 10, 1776, C. R., X, 397. 
= onan for raising the King’s Standard in North Carolina, January 10, 1776, C. R., 

, 441-442. 
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The Tories of Bladen, Surry, Anson, and Guilford counties had 
for some time been formed into militia companies by their local 
officers.*® Thomas Rutherford, a former member of the provincial 
legislature and Colonel of the Cumberland County militia, issued 
a call for a general muster of the Cumberland County loyalists to 
be held at Cross Creek on February 12.7 

The key to Martin’s plan of mobilization was the embodiment 
of the Scotch Highlanders of Cumberland County. As late as 
November, 1775, a ship loaded with immigrants had arrived in 
the Cape Fear from Scotland. They had been granted lands by 
Governor Martin, after a renewal of their oaths of allegiance to 
the Crown.** These Highlanders had long been famed for their 
fighting qualities. The British considered them to be “naturally 
warlike,’*® and the Continental Congress had early recognized 
their worth as military men. In November, 1775, the Congress 
had directed that two ministers be selected to go among these 
people and explain the nature of the conflict with Great Britain.*° 
An unofficial function of their mission was to combat the royalist 
tendencies of one John McLeod, the Presbyterian minister among 
the Highlanders.*! This scheme of the Congress, although well 
intentioned, met with little success because of the inability of the 
envoys to speak Geelic.*” 

The older and more established Highlanders in the community 
entertained neutral sentiments, and it was the later arrivals who 
favored the cause of the Crown. The wily Martin had forced 
this latter group to renew their allegiance and swear to “their 
readiness to lay down their lives in the defence of his Majesty’s 
government” before he would grant lands to them.** 


% Report of the Committee to Inquire into the Conduct of Insurgents and other Suspected 
Persons to the Halifax Congress, April 10, 1776, C. R., X, 594-601. 

87 Rutherford’s Manifesto, January 13, 1776, C. R., X, 452. 

%8 Martin to Dartmouth, November 12, 1775, C. R., X, 327. 

3° Anonymous, Impartial History of the War in America between Great Britain and Her 
Colonies, from Its Commencement to the End of the Year 1779 (London: R. Foulder and 
J. Milliken, 1780), 307. 

# Worthington C. Ford and others (eds.), Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774- 
1789 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1905), III, 388. These ministers were to be 
paid forty dollars a month for their efforts and were to be selected by the North Carolina 
delegates. Elihu Spencer and Alexander McWhorter were selected for the mission. Joseph 
Hewes to Samuel Johnston, January 4, 1776, Edmund C. Burnett (ed.), Letters of Members 
of the Continental Congress (Washington: Carnegie Institute of Washington, 1921), I, 296. 

41 Journal of the Provincial Congress, C.'R., X, 577. 

42 J. P. MacLean, An Historical Account * of the Settlement of Scotch Highlanders in 
America Prior to the Peace of 1783 together with Notices of Highland Regiments and 
Biographical Sketches (Cleveland : Helman-Taylor Co., 1900), 116. Hereafter cited as Mac- 
Lean, Scotch Highlanders in America 

43 Martin to Dartmouth, Seamer 12, 1776, C. R., X, 824. 
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Although Martin had flaunted the loyalty of the Highlanders, 
he entertained certain doubts as to their fidelity. In 1766 they 
had demonstrated rebellious tendencies in the North Carolina 
Gazette by protesting the passage of the Stamp Act.** In October, 
1775, he had been horrified at the information that they had de- 
clared themselves to be neutral, a result of the activity of a com- 
mittee from the Provincial Congress of North Carolina which 
included Farquard Campbell. Martin had relied upon Campbell 
for support and, at the reports of his defection, now condemned 
him as “an ignorant man.’’*> But less than a month later the 
governor was again declaring that the Highlanders were almost 
“without exception staunch to government.’’*® 

This temporary attachment to neutrality may have been the 
result of increasing commercial regulations imposed by the Com- 
mittee of Safety. One such order specified that no salt could be 
sold at the “landing places” unless the purchaser was able to 
produce a certificate from the Committee certifying him as a 
good “Liberty Man.” This restriction appeared to be only tem- 
porary insofar as the Cross Creek merchants were concerned, and 
they were soon selling again without discrimination to all those 
who could afford their inflated prices.*? 

Commerce alone, however, was not the only activity in the 
Highlanders’ settlements, and notwithstanding the rumors of 
neutrality, many of their number were openly espousing the 
King’s cause. As early as July 3, 1775, Allan MacDonald, a person 
of influence among his countrymen and husband of the renowned 
Flora, had journeyed to Fort Johnston and proposed to Governor 
Martin that he raise a battalion of “the good and faithful High- 
landers” from among the recently settled MacDonalds and Mc- 
Leods.** 

The governor’s dispatches had described the loyalty of these 
people in such glowing terms that they were considered a valu- 
able source of recruits for the British Army. Agents of General 
Gage had earlier attempted to enlist 800 of the Highlanders in 


# MacLean, Scotch Highianders in America, 110. 

“ Martin to Dartmouth, October 16, 1775, C. R., X, 266. Farquard Campbell was a man 
s ons influence among the Highlanders, and Campbell Town had been so named to 
onor him. 

# Martin to Dartmouth, November 12, 1775, C. R., X, 825. 

“ Adelaide L. Fries (ed.), Records of the Moravians in North Carolina (7 vols. Raleigh, 
1922-1947), II, 861. Hereafter cited as Moravian Records. 

# MacLean, Scotch Highlanders in America, 115. 
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the service of the King. The required number were found among 
the more recent arrivals to America, but the activities of the local 
patriots prevented these agents’ execution of their orders. Dis- 
regarding this reversal, Gage had, in July, 1775, ordered two 
Scotch officers, Lieutenant-Colonel Donald MacDonald and Cap- 
tain Donald McLeod, to North Carolina to recruit men for a 
battalion of the Royal Highland Emigrant Regiment.* To facili- 
tate their task, they were given letters from Lord Dartmouth, 
to be presented to Governor Martin, soliciting his aid in enlisting 
troops for the King.*” 

MacDonald and McLeod landed at New Bern and the Commit- 
tee of Safety there was immediately warned, “There is reason to 
suspect their errand of a base nature.’”*! The two strangers were 


ordered to appear before the Committee and in the course of the 
investigation they declared themselves to be officers who had 
been wounded at Bunker Hill, but they were no longer in the 
army and had come to North Carolina to seek out friends and 
relatives and possibly settle among them. Their stories convinced 
the Committee that they were bent on no evil, and they were re- 
leased with a warning against the activities of the King’s sup- 


porters.*” 

Meanwhile, Governor Martin had his individual dream of 
personal military glory punctured in a communication from Lord 
Dartmouth. Dartmouth flatly refused to restore his commission, 
asserting his power and authority as governor was sufficient to 
execute all measures expected of him. To restore his commission 
as lieutenant-colonel which he had sold in 1769 would be an in- 
justice to other officers who held that rank.** Martin did not allow 
this frustrating development to thwart his plans, but continued 
to increase his machinations in an attempt to defeat the insurrec- 
tion against his sovereign. 

Many residents of Brunswick County came aboard the Cruizer, 
complaining bitterly of the treatment they were receiving from 


#9 Alexander McDonald to Lord Amherst, August, 1777, “Letter Book of Captain Alexander 
McDonald of the Royal Highland Emigrants, 1775-1779,’’ Collections of the New-York 
Historical Society for the Year 1882 (New York: Printed for the Society, 1893), XV, 356. 

% Certificate by Colonel MacDonald, English Records: Foreign Office, 1783-1794 (transcrip- 
tions), North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 

51 Samuel Johnston to the Committee at Wilmington, July 21, 1775, C. R., X, 117. 

52 Gentleman’s Magazine (London), XLVI (June, 1776), 281-282; Remembrancer (1776), 
Part II, 74; C. R., X, 325. MacDonald and McLeod had fought at Bunker Hill and it is a 
probability that the former had been wounded there. MacDonald, by many years the older 
of the two, had also fought in the Battle of Culloden. 

53 Dartmouth to Martin, September 15, 1776, C. R., X, 248. 
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their former friends and neighbors. They assured the governor 
that at the proper time they could embody between 2,000 and 
3,000 troops. Reports indicating that the rebels were low on arms 
and ammunition suggested the time for action was near. With 
this in mind Martin determined to draw upon that vast man- 
power pool that he felt existed in the interior of the province— 
the Highlanders and the ex-Regulators. He planned to unite this 
group with the coastal loyalists and then stand off the rebels 
until the arrival of the fleet. To acquaint the loyalist chieftains of 
the interior with these developments, he selected one of the men 
of Brunswick as courier. This messenger proved untrustworthy 
and promptly handed over his information to the Whigs.™ 

For a representative on whom he could rely, the governor sent 
for a Highlander, one Alexander McLean. McLean’s orders were 
to contact the local leaders and determine “with certainty” the 
number of men each could bring to the royal standard. These men 
were to be instructed to have their troops on the coast no later 
than February 15. Upon reaching Cross Creek, McLean called 
the loyalist leaders together in a council and, after swearing 
them to secrecy, disclosed the governor’s plans. These men were 
cautious in their estimates. Their conclusion was that they could 
enlist 3,000 men, but could secure no more than 1,000 stand of 
arms.*° McLean’s report to Martin stated that the loyalists were 
in “high spirits and very fast collecting” and his personal esti- 
mate of the size of the army was 6,000 men, well equipped with 
horses and wagons. It had been decided, however, that the entire 
force would not march for the coast. One thousand of their num- 
ber were to remain at Cross Creek to protect the families and 
property of those engaging in the expedition. The main body of 
troops expected to be in possession of Wilmington as early as 
February 20, and certainly no later than February 25.°* 

This encouraging information led Martin, on January 10, 1776, 
to issue commissions to the Scotch and other loyalist leaders, 


5 Martin to Germain, March 21, 1776, C. R., X, 486-490. 

% A Narrative of the Proceedings of a Body of Loyalists in North Carolina. In Genl. 
Howe’s Letter of the 25th April 1776. English Records: Colonial Office, 1776 (transcriptions), 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. Hereafter cited as Loyalist 
Narrative. Alexander McLean was one of the authors of this narrative, written as a report 
after the rout of the loyalists at Moore’s Creek Bridge. The shortage of firearms among 
the Highlanders was possibly due to English orders disarming the Scots after the battle 
of Culloden. 
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empowering them to embody troops and appoint officers.** Mc- 
Lean, after consulting the Highlanders, sent a circular letter to 
the other loyalist leaders in the province, calling them to a meet- 
ing in Cross Creek on February 5.°* 

The meeting was stormy. All of the Highland leaders were 
present, but only four came from the other sections of the prov- 
ince, The Scots were of the opinion that they should wait at least 
until March 1 before assembling the troops unless the British 
fleet arrived before that date. The Regulators and other loyalist 
leaders would not hear of a delay and called for immediate action. 
As these men supposedly controlled the greater number of troops, 
the Highlanders assented to their demands, but declared that 
they could only be held responsible for raising 700 men. The 
militants shrugged this aside with the assertion that instead of 
the 3,000 men they had previously promised, they would bring 
at least 5,000 into the field. Why even now, they boasted, they 
had collected 500 men who were ready to march at a moment’s 
notice. The council then agreed that Captain McLeod, as a regular 
officer of the British army, should return with the loyalist leaders 
and conduct this group to Cross Creek.*® 

Donald MacDonald had been appointed brigadier-general of 
militia “for the time being’’ by Governor Martin and had been 
given the command of the loyalist forces.°° McLeod was made 
lieutenant-colonel and given the post of second in command. The 
remaining officers were to be selected by the council.*! The 300 
recruits which MacDonald had collected for the Royal Highland 
Emigrant Regiment were to be added to the expedition.®? As 
commanding officer he issued a manifesto on the same day of the 
meeting at Cross Creek. All loyal subjects were called upon to 
repair to the royal standard, and they were assured that no harm 
would come to their women, children, or private property. All 
provisions taken by the King’s troops were to be paid for, and 
retaliation was promised to all those who harmed the families 
of the loyalists while they were away.* 


5% Orders from Governor Martin, etc., January 10, 1776, C. R., X, 441-442; Loyalist 
Narrative. 

58 Loyalist Narrative. 

6° Loyalist Narrative. 
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In the back country, despite MacDonald’s promises, the loyal- 
ists were finding it difficult to organize. In the Yadkin Valley 
many of those who voiced an affection for George III were driven 
from their homes and were forced to conceal themselves in the 
forests, thus gaining for themselves the sobriquet of “Outlyers.” 
Only when they were informed that the loyalists were rallying 
at Cross Creek did they come out of hiding, and then only in small 
groups, cautiously making tReir way to the Cape Fear.** The 
Tories of Surry County had speedily been dispersed, and the 
Guilford group, led by the four Fields brothers, had been opposed 
by a hastily organized company under Captain William Dent. 
In the ensuing skirmish Dent had been killed, thus becoming the 
first casualty of the campaign.® Although these Tories pushed 
resolutely on, others in the Regulator country concealed their 
political views, indicating there was a scarcity of armament 
among them and that they would rise when the Highlanders re- 
turned from the coast.®* These people also suffered from the lack 
of leadership. There was not a man of property or political in- 
fluence among them upon whom they could call for direction. 

The 500 men that Donald McLeod was to escort to Cross Creek 
were a rough and raucous group. The young officer was not im- 
pressed by their appearance and the men disliked the idea of a 
foreign officer in command. To placate injured feelings a hogs- 
head of rum was brought out, “which most of them visited in- 
dustriously.” A rumor spread through the group of celebrants 
that a large body of Whigs were marching against them,®* and 
the 500 loyalists vanished even more rapidly than had the hogs- 
head of rum. McLeod, alone in a strange country, was unable to 
persuade anyone to act as his guide back to Cross Creek. An un- 
comfortable situation was avoided when he was joined by four 
Highland officers. Messages~were dispatched to the confident 
back-country men who sat in the council at Cross Creek, but they 
were not to be found. The messenger was informed by their 
neighbors that “they were Sculking & hiding themselves through 


4 Moravian Records, III, 1026. 

® Report of Committee to enquire into the conduct of insurgents and suspected persons, 
C. R., X, 599. 

® Andrews, History of the War with America, France, Spain and Holland, Il, 171. The 
Regulators had been forced to surrender their arms to Governor Tryon after their unsuccess- 
ful attempt at insurrection in 1771. 
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Swamps & such concealed places.” The disappointed McLeod and 
his officers returned to Cross Hill, the place which had been 
designated as a rendezvous.” 

Cross Hill was alive with activity. The British had offered many 
inducements for enlistment, and the thrifty Scots were taking full 
advantage of their opportunities. There was a standing offer of 
200 acres of land to all Highlanders in America who joined the 
service of the Crown.” In addition, Dartmouth had instructed 
Martin to promise that they would be issued arms, receive the 
same pay as regular troops, would be liberally compensated for 
any equipment used such as horses and wagons, and they would 
not be required to fight beyond the boundaries of the colony. As 
a bonus, all arrears in quitrents were to be remitted and a quit- 
rent exemption for twenty years would be granted.7! Many joined 
because they had recently renewed the oath of allegiance to the 
King and they had not been in the new country long enough to 
have formed an attachment for the cause of the rebels. Most of 
the older settlers among the Scots refused to commit themselves. 
On the whole, the Tory army was composed of late arrivals to 
the colony and the poor. With the exception of the leaders, there 
was not one man among them who owned property to the extent 
of £100." Possibly the most outstanding of the native organizers 
was Thomas Rutherford, formerly a member of the provincial 
legislature, but now classed as a “poor Creature” by his former 
associates.7* Other loyalist leaders of prominence were Samuel 
Williams, James Cotton, John Colson, and Dr. John Pyle.” 

There were about 500 Highlanders gathered at Cross Hill, and 
Rutherford had promised MacDonald he would join him at Cross 
Creek with an additional 500 loyalists. The Tory general decided 
to unite these two groups immediately in order to present as 
formidable a body as possible.” 

Arriving at Cross Creek on February 12, MacDonald’s hopes 
fell far short of expectation. There was no sign of the Regulators 


*? Loyalist Narrative. Cross Hill was near the site of present-day Carthage in Moore 
County. 

7 Alexander McDonald to General Howe, September 30, 1775, “Letter Book of Captain 
Alexander McDonald ° 232. 
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or back-country loyalists. The Guilford County contingent, one 
of the stronger units expected at the rendezvous, had met with 
adversity. Seven of their leaders had been arrested and clapped 
into the gaol at Halifax, whereupon their followers turned back 
and made their way home.”* Other groups of the Regulator fac- 
tion had arrived at Cross Creek, expecting to find Governor 
Martin and at least 1,000 British regulars there, as had been 
promised by their leaders. Angered at this duplicity, they re- 
turned to their homes.”7 A council of officers resolved to send 
Donald McLeod and Alexander McLean to contact the back- 
country loyalists in an attempt to revive the earlier enthusiasm 
of these people. About thirty-five miles out of Cross Creek the 
two officers met Dr. John Pyle with about forty men on their 
way to the rendezvous. After escorting these newcomers back to 
camp, it was decided that these two officers should remain with 
the army, for the situation had grown tense and feelings were 
running high throughout the province. Messengers familiar with 
the country were dispatched to the back country. As a result of 
this action, an additional ninety men arrived, bringing the total 
number from the Regulator country to 130.78 

The activity in the Highland settlements and groups of armed 
men marching toward Cross Creek had alarmed the Whigs of 
North Carolina. The governor’s ambitions for the restoration of 
the colony to the Crown were well known. As early as July, 1775, 
the opinion had been that “he intends kindling the flames of a 
Civil war,” and county committees of safety had been warned 
to keep a “strict look out’ for signs of an uprising.” 

At the signs of increasing activity among the Tories, a des- 
perate plea was sent to neighboring provinces for aid in relieving 
the dire shortage of ammunition. In answer, the Provincial 
Council of Virginia lent Nerth Carolina 500 pounds of gun- 
powder and 100 pounds of lead,®® while South Carolina replied 
with an offer of 1,000 pounds of gunpowder.*! 


7 Johnston to Hewes, March 10, 1776, Hayes Collection; American Archives, 4th series, 
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The western part of the province, being far removed from the 
seat of action, was a hotbed of rumors. In early December, 1775, 
a report had been circulated that Governor Tryon of New York, 
ex-governor of North Carolina, had landed on the coast with a 
detachment of 700 Highlanders and had been joined by Governor 
Martin with an additional 700 Highlanders from the Cape Fear 
region. Even now, ran the report, this force was marching on 
Rowan and Mecklenburg counties.*? No sooner had this gossip 
been disproven than a rumor based on more reliable information 
was circulated that Captain Fields of Guilford County had re- 
ceived orders from the east directing him to hold his loyalist 
militia in readiness for immediate action.** The people of the 
upper Yadkin, supposedly neutral, had been angered by reports 
that the Cross Creek merchants refused to buy surplus produce 
or sell iron, sugar, and salt unless the vendor or purchaser agreed 
to take an oath of allegiance to the King.®* 

These anger-provoking reports had led to the gradual organiza- 
tion of loca] minute men and militia units, and when word came 
of the embodiment of the loyalists, many units were ready to 
march with little preparation. Although orders were issued re- 
quiring each unit to bring six weeks’ provisions with them, 
many groups chose to march unencumbered. Several of these 
groups, marching through the Moravian towns, seized all avail- 
able lead and commandeered other provisions from the stores. 
They promised payment at a later date, but the gentle Moravians 
were of the opinion that they would receive no compensation.™ 

In the low country along the coast, mobilization was conducted 
with more precision. In this section two regiments of the Conti- 
nental Line were in the process of being organized: the first 
regiment under Colonel James Moore, the second under the com- 
mand of Colonel Robert Howe.*’? Of the two men, Moore was the 


82 Moravian Records, II, 891. 

88 Moravian Records, II, 892. 
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North Carolina, while Howe was to be stationed in Virginia. Hewes to Johnston, March 1, 
1776, C. R., X, 482-483. On April 15, 1777, Moore died of an attack of “‘gout in the stomach.” 
i Ashe, History of Nerth Carolina (Greensboro: Charles L. Van Noppen, 
1925), I, 671. 
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more popular among the Whigs, but Howe was preferred by the 
Tories as an opponent. To the loyalists, Moore was a dangerous 
adversary and they felt “Compelled at once to dread and esteem” 
him.*§ 

Home defense units of militia and minute men were also popu- 
lar in the eastern section of North Carolina. The personnel of 
these troops was ragged and motley in appearance, and rum was 
a necessary item at their musters, but their ludicrous display 
carried a veiled threat of terrible efficiency as reported by one 
observer : 


I must really laugh while I recollect their figures: 2000 men 
in their shirts and trousers, preceded by a very ill-beat drum and 
a fiddler, who was also in his shirt with a long sword and a cue at 
his hair, who played with all his might. They indeed made a most 
unmartial appearance, But the worst figure there can shoot from 
behind a bush and kill even a general Wolfe.*® 


It was these men who answered the call to arms on February 10, 
when the lower Cape Fear was alerted to the danger then fer- 
menting at Cross Creek. Colonel Alexander Lillington, militia 
commander for the Wilmington district, was the commanding 
officer of this particular group.” 

The New Bern Committee of Safety ordered out the district’s 
militia and minute men under Colonel Richard Caswell. This unit 
was equipped with artillery, and Caswell was empowered to pur- 
chase necessary provisions and wagons along his line of march. 
The military contingents of Dobbs, Johnston, Pitt, and Craven 
counties were instructed to join Caswell.®! 

The town of Wilmington suddenly retired behind hastily 
thrown up breastworks. These defensive preparations had been 
initiated by a report that the Cruizer was on the way upriver for 
an attack on the town. Martial law was in effect, and all those 
who refused to take an oath to support the patriot cause were 
forced to work on the fortifications. Twenty professed Tories 
were taken into custody. Guns were mounted on the parapets; 
fire rafts were prepared; stores removed; and the women and 
children were sent to safety outside the town.*” 





88 Andrews and Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 167. 

8° Andrews and Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 190. 

9 American Archives, 4th series, IV, 1129. 

%1 Proceedings of Safety Committee at New Bern, February 10, 1776, C. R., X, 444-445. 
* William Purviance to the Provincial Council, February 23, 1776, C. R., X, 465-467. 
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These frenzied preparations soon proved their worth. The 
Cruizer approached the town but was frightened away by its 
formidable appearance. As the primary objective of this voyage 
was aid to the loyalists upstream, an attempt was made to by-pass 
Wilmington by sailing up the channel on the west side of Grand 
Island which lay opposite the town. The sloop was forced back 
by shallow water. After a small skirmish in which a raiding 
party was forced back to the ship, the Cruizer dropped down- 
stream to Brunswick, harassed by rifle fire from each side of 
the river.®** 

There was also activity on the upper Cape Fear. At Cross 
Creek MacDonald was industriously applying his talents to the 
organization of the loyalist army. On February 15 an order was 
issued directing the officers to make a return of their men. Ap- 
proximately 1,400 men were present, but only 520 of them pos- 
sessed firearms. A detachment of light cavalry was hastily 
formed and sent out on a raid through the surrounding country- 
side. This unit returned with an additional 130 stand of arms 
which they had seized from the Whigs. Powder which had been 
stored with the Cumberland County Committee of Safety for 
safekeeping was confiscated™ and was in turn augmented by 
purchases from local merchants. Provisions and other necessary 
supplies were also procured locally.® Items such as British colors, 
not carried in stock by the local merchants, were made from 
“camp equipage” by the more skilled members of the army.” 

Time was fast running out for MacDonald and his loyalists. 
Not only was the estimated date for the arrival of the British 
fleet near, but the Whigs were gradually drawing in a tight circle 
of men around Cross Creek. Colonel James Moore and a reported 
2,000 men were within seven miles of the town and had fortified 
the bridge over Rockfish Creek, blocking the most direct route 
to the sea. 

Moore, with a much smaller force than reported, had arrived 
at Rockfish on February 15. His force was supported by five artil- 
lery pieces, and with this decided advantage he determined to 
prepare for defensive action at the bridge in an effort to gain the 





% Purviance to the Provincial Council, February 24, 1776, C. R., X, 467-468. 

*% Loyalist Narrative. 

% Declaration of the Account of Josiah Martin, Esq., English Records: Audit Office, 1779. 

% Memorial of Donald McDougall, English Records: American Loyalist Claims, 1775-1789, 
North Carolina Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. 
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necessary time for reinforcements to arrive.” Intelligence with 
reference to MacDonald’s movements was gained from the nearly 
sixty residents of the vicinity of Cross Creek who had made their 
way to the Whig camp and offered their services to Moore.®* By 
February 19, his force had been increased to a total of approxi- 
mately 1,100 men by the addition of a number of small militia 
and minute man units. The loyalist army was estimated to con- 
tain about 1,500 fighting men.®® Outnumbered, Moore’s best 
chance for victory still lay in defensive action. 

On February 18, MacDonald made his first move. The loyalist 
army marched out of Cross Creek and that night lay encamped 
within four miles of Moore’s position. The following morning 
the troops were paraded; their gear was inspected and other 
preparations for battle were completed.’ 

Despite these militant preparations, MacDonald was in no 
mood for battle. As an officer of the British army, his primary 
objective was to deliver the recruits for the Royal Highland 
Emigrant Regiment to the coast, and thence to New York by sea. 
His command of the loyalist militia was of secondary importance. 
With a view toward the avoidance of violence, a messenger was 
sent to the Whig camp under a flag of truce. Inclosed in a letter 
to Moore was a copy of Martin’s proclamation and MacDonald’s 
manifesto. In his message MacDonald stated that Moore was 
apparently not familiar with these two documents, or he would 
have enlisted in the service of the King. He warned that unless 
the Whigs had joined the royal standard by noon of the following 
day, it would be necessary to consider them as enemies, and “the 
necessary steps for the support of regal authority” would be 
taken.?% 

Moore still played for time. His reply was couched in evasive 
terms and was noncommital as to his future course of action. He 
assured MacDonald that insofar as he was concerned, neither his 
inclinations nor his duty would permit him to accept the terms 
offered. He declared, however, that before any definite reply 
could be composed the other officers in the vicinity must be con- 





% James Moore to Cornelius Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. « ow 283. 


% Robert Rowan to Caswell, September a, Beve, Cc. B., & 
% Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., X, 283. 

10° Loyalist Narrative. 

101 MacDonald to Moore, February 19, 1776, C. R., XI, 276-77. 
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sulted. A fina! decision was promised by noon of the following 
day.” 

The Highland general possibly suspected that his opponent was 
procrastinating. Moore’s reply had indicated that the ultimate 
decision of the Whigs would be a rejection of the proposed terms. 
Any plan of immediate action was forestalled, as both command- 
ers has designated noon of the twentieth as an hour of ultimatum. 
A council of officers was called, at the conclusion of which was 
announced the possibility of a battle the following day. With this 
proclamation, two companies of Colonel Cotton’s Anson County 
Regiment, led by a Captain Snead, immediately picked up their 
arms and returned home.’ This sudden defection in the loyalists’ 
ranks decreased their strength in both manpower and armament, 
with the latter shortage the more serious. 

Farquard Campbell, now back in favor with the Tories, and on 
parole from the Whigs, entered the loyalist camp with the in- 
formation that Colonel Caswell with a force of 600 men was 
marching in support of Moore.’ In the face of the recent loss 
in men and arms, this intelligence was disturbing and suggested 
an alteration in strategy. The younger officers insisted upon 
immediate action, but cooler heads prevailed and a motion for 
evasive action was adopted. Again Campbell came forward with 
advice. He proposed that the loyalist army retreat to Cross Creek, 
cross the Cape Fear at Campbell Town, and then strike for Negro 
Head Point on the coast before the Whigs could reorganize their 
forces to block their progress. He also promised to report all 
future developments initiated by Moore’s group.’® The propriety 
of this suggestion was recognized and the army was placed under 
marching orders for the following day. 

Promptly at noon on February 20, Moore’s reply was delivered 
to MacDonald. He reported that his officers unanimously agreed 
with his own sentiments and he referred to their great cause, 
“the defense of the liberties of mankind.” He included for Mac- 
Donald a copy of the test oath which had been advocated by the 
Continental Congress. In conclusion, MacDonald was chided for 





122 Moore to MacDonald, February 19, 1776, C. R., XI, 277. 

108 Loyalist Narrative. 

1% Loyalist Narrative; C. R., X, 595. 

1% Loyalist Narrative; James Moore to Chairman of the Committee of Wilmington, 
February 28, 1776, F. M. Hubbard, “Who Commanded at Moore’s Creek Bridge?” North 
Carolina University Magazine, VII (November, 1857), 139; C. R., X, 595. 
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his perjury during his investigation by the New Bern Committee 
of Safety.'°* 

MacDonald replied, but the message contained no comment as 
to his future course of action, other than to remind his adversary 
that as an officer of the King it was his “duty to conquer” and 
“extricate this country from anarchy and licentiousness.’’!"" 

With military formalities and niceties behind him, the Tory 
general made his preparations for the march. Drawing up his 
men in formation he addressed them in stirring tones, declaring 
them to be the instrument by which the country was to be re- 
trieved, and ridiculing ‘“‘those base Rascals’ who had deserted 
the night before. In conclusion he dramatically called upon all 
those who were so faint-hearted as not to want to conquer or die 
to make their decision now. With this alternative of glory or 
death, twenty men stepped from the ranks of Colonel Cotton’s 
regiment and, declaring “their Courage was not Warproof,” laid 
down their arms and quietly disappeared into the surrounding 
forest. But among the remainder of his forces MacDonald had 
fanned the flames of patriotism and a general “huza” rang across 
the field as the army marched off.!° 

Moore’s intelligence failed. Expecting an attack and drawn up 
within his fortifications, he did not learn of the departure of the 
loyalists until the following day. Anticipating their objective, he 
dispatched messengers to all commanders in the field, shifting 
their troops to block all routes to the sea. An express to Colonel 
Caswell directed that officer to take possession of Corbett’s Ferry 
on the Black River. Colonels James Martin and James Thackston 
were ordered to occupy Cross Creek, thus eliminating the last 
refuge for the Tories. Colonels Alexander Lillington and James 
Ashe were sent as reinforcements to Caswell, and if a junction 
could not be effected they were to secure Moore’s Creek Bridge. 
Moore marched his own troops to Elizabeth Town in the expecta- 
tion of intercepting MacDonald on the march for Corbett’s Ferry. 
If he failed in this he planned to fall in behind the loyalist army 
and harass them until they could be brought to battle, at which 
time he could close in on their rear in an enveloping action.’ By 


106 Moore to MacDonald, February 20, 1776, C. R., XI, 277-278. 
17 MacDonald to Moore, n. d., C. R., XI, 278-279. 

108 Loyalist Narrative. 

108 Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., XI, 284. 
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these skillfully executed maneuvers, Moore slammed the gate- 
ways to the sea in MacDonald’s face. 

Caswell, after receiving his orders, moved in on Corbett’s 
Ferry and deployed his troops. “Old Mother Covington and her 
daughter,” as the two light artillery pieces were affectionately 
termed,''® were placed to cover the approaches to the crossing. 
Riders were sent through the countryside, instructing the in- 
habitants to destroy the bridges in the path of the enemy. To 
prevent the use of the river for transportation of or aid sent to 
the Tories, the narrow points along the Cape Fear were secured 
and a boom was thrown across the stream above Wilmington by 
Colonel William Purviance, commanding the defenses of that 
town.?4 

The loyalists, unaware of these moves to check their progress, 
crossed the Cape Fear at Campbell Town. In an effort to dis- 
courage pursuit, their boats were destroyed. As the troops were 
formed on the northern bank of the stream, Donald McLeod was 
ordered to form a cavalry troop of 100 Highlanders, whose mis- 
sion was to scout and secure bridges in advance of the main body 
of troops.'!” 

MacDonald’s army moved forward at a sluggish pace. A num- 
ber of bridges required strengthening before the wagons could 
cross safely. Information that Caswell had changed his line of 
march was obtained through the capture of one of the riders who 
had been sent to alert the countryside.''* This knowledge further 
slowed the rate of march as MacDonald, fearing ambush, moved 
with extreme caution. 

As the Black River was neared on February 23, word was sent 
back from the vanguard that Caswell was encamped at Corbett’s 
Ferry, only four miles ahead. A halt was called and the army was 
drawn up in battle formation. All broadswords or claymores, the 
traditional hand weapon of the Scots, were collected and reissued 
to a company of volunteers under the command of Captain John 
Campbell. The function of this unit was of the nature of shock 


m0 E. W. Caruthers, Interesting Revolutionary Incidents: And Sketches of Character, 
Chiefly in the “Old North State’’ (Philadelphia: Hayes & Zell, 1854). 92. 

11 William Purviance to the Provincial Council, February 24, 1776, C. R., X, 467-468. 
The country people only partially destroyed the bridges, but held themselves in readiness to 
demolish them upon the approach of the enemy. C. R., X, 467-468. Bridges were a 
luxury in 1776. 

12 Loyalist Narrative. 

13 Loyalist Narrative. This rider, classed as a “Spy” by the Tories, apparently did not 
reveal the ultimate destination of Caswell’s forces, as demonstrated by subsequent events. 
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troops, and its battle position was in the center of the formation. 
With this detail of reorganization complete, MacDonald marched 
his army to battle. A five-man patrol of the enemy was captured 
and interrogation of the prisoners revealed that Caswell had en- 
trenched himself on the far side of the river. The army was 
ordered into camp while measures to counteract this new de- 
velopment were being considered.''* 

McLeod’s mounted troops were dispatched on a scouting ex- 
pedition. Four miles above the ferry they discovered a Negro 
who reported that he knew of a flat sunk on the far side of the 
river which could be raised with little trouble. This man was em- 
ployed to raise the boat and a message was dispatched to Mac- 
Donald informing him of this development. McLeod remained to 
guard his find and inaugurate the construction of a bridge.’ 

Before marching his troops to this site, MacDonald detached 
a small group “to amuse Casswell” and cover his own movements. 
This unit stationed themselves across the river from Caswell’s 
entrenchments, moving noisily through the woods, playing bag- 
pipes, beating drums, and interspersing this bedlam with oc- 
casional rifle shots in an attempt to keep Whig heads down.1!® 

As the main body marched in and took over construction of 
the bridge McLeod and his horsemen crossed to the other shore 
and resumed their scouting operations. Three miles beyond the 
river a supply train destined for Caswell was captured. This un- 
expected prize consisted of twenty-one bullocks and two wagons 
loaded with meal. Twenty men and two officers were taken 
prisoner. From them it was learned that Caswell was expecting 
reinforcements." 

Construction of the bridge was completed, and by eight o’clock 
on Monday, February 26, the passage of the stream was achieved. 
The detachments were called in and once again the march to the 
sea began. The unopposed river crossing had inflated the spirit 
of the men, and the general feeling among them was that Caswell 
should be attacked at the first opportunity, “the Army being in 
Motion for that Purpose.’’!!® 





14 Loyalist Narrative. 
15 Loyalist Narrative; Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., XI, 284. 
116 Loyalist Narrative. 
117 Loyalist Narrative. 
8 Loyalist Narrative. 
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Caswell, in the meantime, had learned he had been duped by a 
few rifles, drums, and bagpipes, and the enemy had successfully 
effected a passage of the river. Colonel Moore was still at Eliza- 
beth Town awaiting supplies for Caswell’s troops. A message 
arrived from Caswell informing Moore that the loyalists had out- 
maneuvered him. The Whig commander moved fast. Caswell was 
ordered to march at once for Moore’s Creek Bridge, and if this 
did not prove expedient, he was to close in on the rear of the 
Tory army in an harassing action. Moore loaded his troops aboard 
boats and floated sixty miles down river to Dollison’s Landing, 
from whence he planned to march overland to Moore’s Creek. He 
arrived at Dollison’s late in the afternoon of February 26, and 
camped for the night. Dispatch riders, late that evening, brought 
the news that Caswell had made a junction with Lillington at 
Moore’s Creek and had entrenched himself after destroying a 
portion of the bridge.'!® 

Moore’s Creek Bridge provided a perfect defensive situation, 
a narrow bridge in the midst of a swamp. The creek itself flows 
into the Black River about ten miles above that tributary’s con- 
fluence with the Cape Fear. The creek at the bridge site is about 
fifty feet wide, with a water depth of five feet and a tidal varia- 
tion of three feet. Here the creek crawls through the swamp in a 
series of twisting loops. Beneath the dark waters lay a bottom, 
miry with the accumulation of many years of swamp wastes. The 
bridge itself was located on a sand bar, the highest point in the 
area. 

Colonel Alexander Lillington had earlier occupied this position 
with 150 men and had fortified a slightly elevated knoll on the 
east bank of the stream. Caswell, arriving at the scene with 800 
men, assumed command, as Lillington’s force consisted only of 
the Wilmington battalion of minute-men.'*° Soon after his arrival 
Caswell had his men cross the bridge and begin to throw up en- 
trenchments on the west bank. 

The Tories had examined Caswell’s camp site at Corbett’s 
Ferry after his departure, which had been executed with such 
haste that several footsore horses and some provisions had been 
left behind. MacDonald increased his march, but when his troops 





18 Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., XI, 284. 
vom to Harnett, February 29, 1776, C. R., X, 482; American Archives, 4th series, 
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were within six miles of Moore’s Creek, his scouts informed him 
that Caswell had won the race.!! 

MacDonald was an old man. He had long been active in the 
service of his King, but the forced marches and constant tension 
of the campaign had so exhausted him that he fell ill.!** 

As a means of securing information of Caswell’s present posi- 
tion James Hepburn, MacDonald’s secretary and a former mem- 
ber of the Provincial Congress, was sent as a messenger to the 
Whig camp under a flag of truce. In his message MacDonald 
urged Caswell to submit to British authority, and the pardon 
of the King was proffered if they would lay down their arms and 
take an oath of allegiance to the Crown. Stress was applied to 
these statements by the declaration that unless the rebels com- 
plied with these terms he would be forced to “‘take the necessary 
steps to Conquer and Subdue you.” A copy of Governor Martin’s 
proclamation and MacDonald’s manifesto accompanied this ulti- 
matum.!?3 

Caswell flatly refused to consider the contents of the message, 
but its purpose was accomplished. Hepburn was very observant 
during his short stay in the camp of the rebels. When he returned 
he reported that Caswell was camped on the near side of the 
creek and, with this barrier at his back, it would be practicable 
to attack him.!*4 

MacDonald followed his usual procedure and called a council 
of his officers. Sentiment was divided on the advisability of at- 
tacking the entrenched rebels.!2° MacDonald, according to his 
later statements, was not in favor of attacking Caswell, as he felt 
that he was outnumbered and half of his group were without 
firearms.!”6 


121 Loyalist Narrative. 

122 MacDonald’s age is variously given in the range between fifty and eighty. A con- 
temporary, Smyth, says that he was “near seventy years of age.” J. F. D. Smyth, A Tour 
Seean a States of America (London: G. Robinson, J. Robinson, and J. Sewall, 
1 = * q 

123 MacDonald to Caswell, February 26, 1776, Donald MacDonald Paper, North Carolina 
Department of Archives and History, Raleigh. This letter is in Hepburn’s handwriting, 
but was signed by MacDonald. Although of minor importance, this letter establishes the 
correct spelling of MacDonald’s surname. In most accounts he is usually referred to as 
McDonald or M’Donald. 

us on ag Narrative. 

18 Smyth, Tour in the United States of America, I, 230; Thomas Jones, History of New 
York during the Revolutionary War, and of the Leading Events in the Other Colonies at 
that Period, edited by Edward Floyd de Lancey (New York: New-York Historical Society, 
1879), I, 95. Jones was a prominent Tory, and a justice of the highest court in the Colony 
of New York. He apparently received his information of the battle from North Carolina 
loyalist refugees. His description of Moore’s Creek Bridge was long considered the leading 
account of the battle from the Tory point of view. 

12% Certificate of Colonel MacDonald, English Records: Foreign Office, 1783-1794. 
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So persuasively did the more aggressive group argue that it 
was finally unanimously agreed to take the offensive the follow- 
ing morning. MacDonald, exhausted and ill, was in no condition 
to participate in the battle and Donald McLeod was appointed to 
lead the assault.!*7 

The hour of attack had been set for daybreak. This decision 
called for immediate action, as the loyalists were still six miles 
from the battleground. The severe shortage in arms now became 
evident as only 500 men out of a total of approximately 1,600 
were found to be equipped for combat.!** 

The approach march began at one o’clock in the morning. The 
loyalists, being unfamiliar with the terrain, were soon lost and 
floundering in the mire of the swamps. This so delayed their 
progress that it was only an hour before dawn when the dying 
flames of Caswell’s campfires were sighted. To utilize the element 
of surprise, the force was divided into three columns and silently 
entered the enemy’s camp, only to discover that Caswell had de- 
camped during the night, leaving his fires burning to cover his 
movements.!9 

As it was still dark and the exact location of the bridge was 


not known, McLeod ordered his troops back into the cover of the 
trees while the three columns were reformed into a battle line. 
A rallying cry, so dear to the hearts of Highland warriors, was 
passed along the line. This was to be “King George and Broad 


” 


Swords,” and the signal for the attack was to be three cheers. 
As the line was being formed, rifle shots were heard near the 
spot where they thought the bridge to be. The impetuous McLeod 
decided to wait no longer. As the three cheers rang out, the 
drums began to roll and the shrill squeal of the bagpipes rent the 
cool morning air. The line moved forward, led by Campbell’s 
broadswordsmen in the center of the formation.**° 

Alexander McLean, leading a patrol, had come upon the bridge 
quite unexpectedly. His movements were observed by the Whig 
sentries. To their challenge he answered that he was a friend. 


127 Loyalist Narrative. 

28 Loyalist Narrative. 

12% Loyalist Narrative; Thomas Burke to Caswell, January 22, 1777, Walter Clark (ed.), 
The State Records of North 2 (20 vols. XI-XXX. Goldsboro, Winston, etc., 1895-1914), 
XI, 368. Hereafter cited as S. R 

1 S. R., XI, 368; “Journal of Hugh McDonald,” Caruthers, Interesting Revolutionary 
Incidents, 190. The first part of this journal, covering the Battle of Moore’s Creek, is 
printed only in Caruthers. The remainder of McDonald’s journal is in S. R., XI, 828f. 
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“A friend to whom?” was the next query. At his reply of “to the 
King,” the shapes on the opposite shore suddenly disappeared as 
the men fell to the ground in an effort to conceal themselves. 
McLean, believing them to be his own men who had managed to 
cross the bridge, issued a challenge in Gaelic. When he received 
no answer, he ordered his men to take cover and open fire at the 
opposite bank of the stream.!*! 

McLeod, accompanied by Campbell’s broadswordsmen, came up 
to determine the reason for the outburst of firing. The bridge was 
examined and it was discovered that approximately half of the 
flooring had been removed, and there were only two log sleepers 
on which to cross. To make the passage more difficult, Caswell 
had ordered that these girders be greased with soft soap and 
tallow.1*? 

McLeod on one of the slippery logs, Campbell on the other, led 
the Highlanders on a foolhardy charge across the bridge. The 
broadswordsmen found they were able to retain their footing by 
thrusting the points of their weapons into the sleepers. As their 
leaders reached the opposite shore “old Mother Covington and 
her daughter” boomed their disapproval, accompanied by a burst 
of rifle fire.15* With this “very proper reception,” both McLeod 
and Campbell fell, mortally wounded. McLeod, an exceptionally 
brave man,' tried to regain his feet, shouting encouragement to 
his men, and waving his sword forward in the direction of the 
enemy until a hail of bullets ended his life. The first volley by 
the defenders had swept the bridge clean. Many of the High- 
landers, wounded, fell into the creek and drowned. Others, thrown 
into the water by the shock of the sudden volley, were pulled 
below the surface by the weight of their heavy clothing. All of 
those who managed to cross the bridge were shot down, although 
McLeod’s body lay within a few paces of the earthworks.!** 





181 Loyalist Narrative. 

182 Smyth, Tour of the United States of America, I, 231; ey » as History of 
the. . American War, I, 181; “Journal of Hugh McDonald,” 

1% Tradition has it that several ineffectual efforts had been made * — “the cannon by 
the application of the match, and that just as the loyalists reached the shore, Caswell rode 
up and set them off by firing his pistols into the touch holes. A. O. Grady to E. W. 
Caruthers, October 29, 1853, quoted in Caruthers, Interesting Revolutionary Incidents, 118. 

134 James , Moore said of him, “he was a brave soldier and would have done honor to a 
good cause.” James Moore to .............., February 28, 1776, Hubbard, ‘““‘Who Commanded 
at Moore’s Creek Bridge?” 139. 

185 Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., XI, 285, Disposition of James Devane, C. R., 
XV, 784-785. 
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On the opposite side of the creek the Highlanders had taken 
cover and returned the fire of the Whigs, but many of the Regu- 
lators and other loyalists fled the field of action. Rallying efforts 
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THE BATTLEFIELD AT MOORE’S CREEK BRIDGE 


by the officers were to no avail, but on the whole, their attempts 
were feeble. Colonel Cotton fled at the first fire, and Thomas 
Rutherford “ran like a lusty fellow.’’** The fire of the High- 





1388 New York Packet, March 28, 1776, and Pennsylvania Evening Post, March 23, 1776, 
quoted in Frank Moore (ed.), Diary of the American Revolution from Newspapers and 
Original Documents (New York: Charles T. Evans, 1863), I, 209-210; American Archives, 
4th series, V, 170; C. R., XI, 289-290. 
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landers was hasty and wild, most of their shots going high above 
the heads of Caswell’s men.'*? Their aim was not improved by the 
precipitate flight of officers and men and they soon joined the 
flight. There was a general rush for the spot in which the supply 
wagons had been left. But wagons are no vehicles for headlong 
retreat; horses were cut loose from their harness, and with as 
many as three men mounted on one animal, they fled toward their 
camp of the previous night.!*5 

The Whigs, with a shout of triumph, leaped over the parapets 
in pursuit. A few loyalists, not so fleet of foot as their com- 
panions, were captured. The victors, however, did not immedi- 
ately follow up their advantage, but stopped to pillage the 
wagons and collect the wounded. Only two of their number were 
wounded and only one, John Grady of Anson County, seriously 
so.!8° It was impossible to determine the casualties suffered by 
the loyalists. There were at least thirty, but it was assumed that 
a number had fallen into the creek and drowned, or had died of 
their wounds in the swamps after fleeing from the field of action. 
Caswell’s first estimate was later revised upward to seventy by 
Moore.'*° An examination of the body of McLeod revealed that 


he had been virtually riddled by nine bullets and twenty-four 
swan shot.!*1 


Moore and his army arrived in Caswell’s camp several hours 
after the battle. He immediately organized a pursuit. Scouts were 
sent out in an effort to determine the escape route of the loyalists, 
with orders to collect articles of value which had been thrown 
away by the enemy. Troops were dispatched to key points to 
discourage any further attempts to reach the coast.'4* Other 
parties were ordered out with instructions to apprehend all 
suspected persons and all Highlanders and Regulators were to 
be disarmed.'** The garrison troops of Wilmington joined in the 
chase. At reports that the flight of the enemy was toward Cross 
Creek, Moore dispatched a rider to Colonel James Martin, com- 


187 Loyalist Narrative; Stedman, The History of the . . . American War, I, 181. 

188 Moore, Diary of the American Revolution, I, 210; American Archives, 4th series, V, 170. 

189 Grady died of his wounds four days after the battle. Ashe, History of North 
Carolina, I, 504. 

140 Caswell to Harnett, February 29, 1776, C. R., X, 482; American Archives, 4th series, 
V, 68; Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., XI, 285. 

141 Moore, Diary of the American Revolution, I, 209. 

142 Moore to February 28, 1776, Hubbard, “Who Commanded at Moore’s 
Creek Bridge?” 140. 

1443 Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), March 23, 1776, 
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manding the occupation troops in that town, ordering him to close 
in on the Tories.'*4 

The escaping loyalists had fled wildly through the swamps to 
their camp of the night before, and had there found General Mac- 
Donald peacefully sleeping in his tent,'*® unaware of the disaster 
which had overtaken his army. The officers were immediately 
called into council and a survey was conducted to determine the 
quantity of supplies still on hand. Only two barrels of flour re- 
mained to feed the defeated army. It was proposed that the army 
return to Cross Creek, fortify the town, and hold out until further 
instructions were received from Governor Martin. This sugges- 
tion was discarded when it was learned that the town had been 
occupied by the Whigs. The final decision was to divide the re- 
maining ammunition among the survivors and then disband.'** 
For protection, it was decided to march in a body to Smith’s 
Ferry, about twenty-five miles above Cross Creek, where the men 
would be discharged and allowed to make their way home as best 
they could.!47 

MacDonald was too weak to travel and, remaining in his tent, 
he was soon captured. He was taken to the rebel camp, but he 
still retained enough of his military dignity to insist upon a 
formal surrender. He tendered his sword to Colonel Moore who, 
following the accepted practice of the day, returned it to him, 
assuring the prisoner that he would be well treated. After his 
baggage had been searched for papers, he was conducted to Hali- 
fax by way of New Bern.'*§ 

The loyalist army soon suffered the same fate as their general. 
They had proceeded only a few miles to Black Mingo Creek, 
where they were surrounded by a small group of mounted Whig 
militia, who demanded their surrender. To resist would have been 
futile, and the loyalists laid down their arms. They were marched 
to Smith’s Ferry by their captors, who were joined there with 
500 men under Colonel Nicholas Long.'*® The captives were 
searched, and their weapons, ammunition and wagons were 
seized. Nearly 850 rank and file were paroled and allowed to 


1444 Purviance to the Provincial Council, February 29, 1776, C. R., XI, 281. 

145 “Journal of Hugh McDonald,” 91. 

46 Loyalist Narrative. 

147 “Journal of Hugh McDonald,” 91. 

14488 MacDonald’s Report to the Continental Congress, May 29, 1776, American Archives, 
4th series, VI, 613-614. 

148 Letter from an Unknown Source, March 10, 1776, C. R., X, 486, 
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return to their homes on their oaths not to take up arms against 
the patriot cause in the future.’*° The officers, however, were in- 
carcerated in the tiny gaol at Halifax, which was soon bulging 
with loyalist prisoners of war. In addition to Donald MacDonald, 
there were at least thirty other officers confined, among whom 
was Allen MacDonald, Flora’s husband.!*! 

In addition to the prisoners taken, much of material worth had 
been gained. Listed among the booty seized from the loyalists 
were: 350 gun and shot bags; nearly 150 dirks and swords; 1,500 
rifles ;°2 and two medicine chests which had just arrived from 
England, one of which was valued at £300. Thirteen wagons, com- 
plete with teams, were confiscated. In Cross Creek a Negro re- 
vealed the hiding place of a chest, buried beneath the floor of a 
stable, containing £15,000 sterling in gold coins.'** 

This was the official list of articles legally seized by the Prov- 
ince, but the Highlanders and loyalists suffered much more as a 
result of the deluge of troops which had descended upon the Cape 
Fear region, The large stock of merchandise in the stores of the 
Highland settlements were a source of great temptation to the 
poor back-country settlers. The militia groups occupying Cross 
Creek called a conference of their officers in which it was resolved 
that each member of the militia would be entitled to one bushel 
of salt if he would assume the responsibility of transporting it 
to his home.'!** The merchants of the community were also taken 
to Halifax and held for a short time, but they were soon released 
on bail and allowed to resume their business activities.’ The in- 
habitants of the settlements suffered along with their merchants 
in the interval following the battle. As the Surry County militia 
returned to their homes by way of the Moravian town of Salem, 
it was noticed that many of their number were wearing “Scot- 
tish clothes.”’!** 


10 Letter from an Unknown Source, March 10, 1776, C. R., X, 486; “Journal of Hugh 
McDonald,” 108-109. 

151 Letter from an Unknown Source, March 10, 1776, C. R., X, 485-486; Martin to Germain, 
September 15, 1777, S. R., XI, 503. 

182 This figure obviously does not refer entirely to the number taken in combat, but also 
includes those taken from the Tories and Regulators in the disarmament operations following 
the battle. The greatest number of firearms listed in MacDonald’s force at any one time 
was 650. Loyalist Narrative. 

188 Virginia — March 23, 1776; Letter from an Unknown Source, March 10, 
1776, C. R., X, 485-486 

54’ Moravian Records, III, 1029. This pillaging of the Scotch merchants did not completely 
ead... the salt supply of the Highland settlements. In less than three months the Provincial 
Congress had requisitioned from the Cross Creek merchants. C. R., X, 577. In July of the 
same year, 200 bushels of salt from Cross Creek were alloted to Wake and Granville counties 
to abe distributed among the veterans of the Moore’s Creek campaign. C. R., X, 

185 Moravian Records, III, 1058. Within a month after the battle all was “‘quiet and peace- 
ful" in Cross Creek, and ‘ “goods were willingly and gladly sold.’’ Moravian Records, III, 1058. 

156 Moravian Records, III, 1029, 
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Plundering, however, is not always a monopoly of the victors. 
Those Regulators who had sullenly left Cross Creek during the 
mobilization of the loyalists had organized themselves into 
groups, some including as many as 180 men, and had bettered 
themselves by raiding the farms of those professed Whigs who 
were so unfortunate as to lie on their homeward route.’ The 
Whigs added to this temporary display of violence by retaliation 
in kind. As the militia of the upper Yadkin valley, under the 
command of Colonel Benjamin Cleveland, returned to their 
homes, they “scoured” the forests of Wake County, flushing out 
a number of Tories, one of whom they hanged.'** 

Josiah Martin, the person indirectly responsible for this out- 
burst of turbulent passion, was still safe aboard the Cruizer and 
was still writing lengthy letters to England. He explained Moore’s 
Creek Bridge as only a “little check the loyalists here have re- 
ceived” and insisted that the prospects of returning the colony 
to royal authority were as strong as ever. However, he did feel 
that any future expedition should be planned with the expectation 
of uniting with the loyalists in the interior, rather than on the 
coast.°® To intimidate the local inhabitants, Martin used the 
threat of the Cruizer’s guns in requisitioning supplies from the 
citizens of Wilmington. The townspeople called his bluff, refused 
his demands, and quietly strengthened their fortifications.’ As 
an added precaution, Colonel Moore moved his regulars into the 
port town, but the militia and minute men were sent home, as 
were the irregulars who had been stationed with Colonel James 
Martin at Cross Creek.'*! 

As these groups returned to their homes and the hysteria of 
combat subsided, rebellion once more became a mental rather 
than a physical process. Violence once again became a community 
affair. Despite their parole, many loyalists were not allowed by 
their neighbors to return to their homes. Many were forced to 
conceal themselves in the forests and remain in hiding until the 





7 John Johnston to James Iredell, March 17, 1776, Griffith J. McRee, Life and Cor- 
respondence of James Iredell, One of the Associate Justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States (New York: D. Appleton and Co., 1853), I, 273. 

1588 Draper, King’s Mountain and Ita Heroes, 432-433. 

18° Martin to Germain, March 21, 1776, C. R., X, 492-498. 

10° Purviance to the Provincial Council, February 29, 1776, C. R., XI, 279-281. 

161 Moore to Harnett, March 2, 1776, C. R., XI, 285. 
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British invasion of North Carolina in 1781.!* Others, although 
they returned to their farms, would scurry for the protection of 
the nearest swamp at the report of Whig militia in the neighbor- 
hood.?® 

The decline of British authority in the province had a salutary 
effect on what had been a major problem—the fear of a slave in- 
surrection under British sponsorship. One planter wrote shortly 
after the battle: “The Negroes at Cape Fear were never known to 
behave so well as they have lately.’’!™ 

The solution of these problems gave rise to others, the more 
irritating of the later developments being the disposition of the 
prisoners of war. The problem was large in proportion to its im- 
portance, for this was a new experience for the inexperienced 
government and there were no precedents to guide them. 

Donald MacDonald had proved himself to be a troublesome 
prisoner. Because of his ill health, the congestion of the Halifax 
gaol, and the efforts of Brigadier-General Robert Howe, he was 
allowed to give his parole, on the condition that he remain within 
the limits of the town of Halifax.'** But MacDonald sulked and 
refused to leave his cell, declaring that he should be allowed to 
go to some “gentleman’s house” in the country.!® 

The behavior of the Tory General led to attempts to make an 
early disposition of the problem. On April 20 the Provincial 
Congress drew up a code by which to judge the accused loyalists. ~ 
Prisoners were grouped under four classifications: prisoners who 
had served in Congress; prisoners who had signed test oaths; 
prisoners who had taken up arms, but who were not included in 
the first two categories; and a catch-all division entitled simply, 
“Prisoners under suspicious circumstances.’’!® 

The anticipated visit by the British fleet indirectly aided in 
solving the prisoner problem. It was recommended that, in view 
of the expected invasion, twenty-six of the more influential 


162 English Records: American Loyalist Claims, 1775-1789. Although Cornwallis’s stay in 
Cross Creek in 1781 was of short duration, 100 Highlanders joined his army. They were 
later organized into two companies and sent to reinforce the garrison at Charleston, South 
Carolina. Martin to the British Government, March 7, 1781, S. R., XXII, 617 

163 “Journal of Hugh McDonald,” S. R., XI, 829. 

1% Letter from North-Carolina to Philadelphia, March 10, 1776, American Archives, 4th 
series, V, 170. 

165 MacDonald’s eet to the Continental Congress, May 29, 1776, American Archives, 
4th series, VI, 613-61 

166 Samuel Johnston ‘to James Iredell, April 5, 1776, McRee, Life and Correspondence of 
James Iredell, 275. 

187 Report of ine ‘cart to enquire into the conduct of insurgents and suspected 
persons, April 20, 1776, C. R., X, 594-595. 
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prisoners be sent to Philadelphia, there to become the responsi- 
bility of the Continental Congress. The less important prisoners 
were to be sent to western Maryland and Virginia.’® In less than 
a week this resolution had been passed,’® and the prisoners were 
marched, under escort, to Philadelphia.’ After their departure, 
little thought was given to the prisoners other than the confisca- 
tion of their property. 

In ridding themselves of the Tory prisoners, the Provincial 
Congress refused to concern itself with the families of the men 
sent away. These people, often in the midst of vindictive neigh- 
bors, lived in terror. Pillaging Whigs declared open season upon 
them, and they were often the victims of marauders masquerad- 
ing as patriots. Even the Tories joined in the sport, cursing these 
people for Whig supporters while robbing them of their valu- 
ables.27 

In some cases the excuse of loyalist control was employed as 
an instrument to gain political control. William Rand, appointed 
to inventory Tory property in Cross Creek, set himself up as a 
local dictator, seizing political power through the appointment 
of local justices. So harsh were his measures that from Whig and 
Tory alike arose the cry: “We have not the shadow of liberty 
among us.”’!72 

The Provincial Congress also sought to gain its share of the 
spoils. By November, 1776, an act confiscating loyalist property 
was passed,'™3 and the following April a similar law was enacted 
but included the death penalty for certain crimes.'™* Many loyal- 
ists, especially those who had held office under the Crown, sailed 
for the British strongholds of New York and Nova Scotia on the 
first ships on which they could book passage.?™* 


1688 Committee of Secrecy, War and Intelligence of North Carolina to John Hancock, April 
22, 1776, C. R., X, 298-295. The eventual places of confinement for the loyalists were Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, Staunton, Virginia, ‘and Frederick, Maryland. Ashe, History of North 
Carolina, I, 520n 

1° Journal of the Provincial Congress, April 27, 1776, C. R., X, 544. 

17 MacDonald, in the fall of 1776, was exchanged, along with General Prescott, for the 
American Generals Sullivan and Stirling. MacDonald to “The Secretary of War,” September 
6, 1776, S. R., XV, 764-765. 

171 Memorial of James Green, English Records: American Loyalist Claims, 1775-1789. 

172 Robert Rowan to Caswell, September 18, 1777, S. R., XI, 627-630. 

178 Journals of the Provincial Congress, S. R., XXIII, 985- 986. 

1% Journals of the Provincial Congress, S. R., XXIV, 9-12. Later laws confiscating 
loyalist property were enacted in 1778, 1779, 1781, 1782, 1784, and 1787. 

178 Martin to Germain, September 15, 1777, S. R., XI, 756-766. The case of Chief Justice 
Hand is of particular interest, for this marked the second time that he had lost all of his 
property as a result of insurrection. His first loss had occurred during the Stamp Act riots 
in Rhode Island. S. R., XI, 756-766. 
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North Carolina only evaluated the immediate results of Moore’s 
Creek Bridge and gave no thought to the future. The jubilance of 
the populace soon turned to complacency. The militia had been 
disbanded and had gone home by the middle of April,'** and the 
Congress had fulfilled the obligations of the province by formally 
extending the thanks of that body to Caswell.!” 

In May their complacency exploded in the faces of the North 
Carolinians. The British fleet, after battling high winds and 
heavy seas for more than two months,'’® finally dropped anchor in 
the Cape Fear. Although this fleet subsequently sailed for 
Charleston and British activities consisted mostly of plundering 
and burning by raiding parties, the threat of their presence 
threw the province into a state of frantic preparation. Appeals 
for aid were sent to the Continental Congress!” and neighboring 
colonies,'!*° but before they could be answered the fleet weighed 
anchor and sailed south. 

Although Cornwallis lamented the tardiness of the fleet, and 
was convinced that an earlier arrival would have produced “the 
most happy effects,’’!*! the battle of Moore’s Creek Bridge was 
generally disregarded or brushed aside without comment in Eng- 
land. The London Gazette completely ignored the engagement,'** 
and the Gentleman’s Magazine dismissed the incident by declar- 
ing it to be of little consequence, as “they only reduced a body of 
their own people, supported by no one company of regular 
troops.’’!*3 Only the Annual Register, of the leading periodicals, 
saw the danger the battle portended, and warned that the loyal- 
ists could not be expected to rise so readily again. Attention was 
directed to the rapid manner in which the colony had raised ap- 
proximately 10,000 men, but the magazine asserted that the most 
significant result was that “they had encountered Europeans 
(who were supposed to hold them in the most sovereign contempt, 
both as men and as soldiers) and had defeated them with an in- 
ferior force.’’!*4 


176 Proceedings of the Provincial Congress, April 15, 1776, C. R., X, 515. 

177 Proceedings of the Provincial Congress, April 15, 1776, C. R., X, 513. 

178 Cornwallis to Germain, May 7, 1776, Charles Ross (ed.), Correspondence of Charles, 
First Marquis Cornwallis (London: John Murray, 1859), I, 21. 

179 Harnett to John Hancock, June 24, 1776, C. R., XI, 299-300. 

180 Burke to Charles Lee, May 6, 1776, C. R., XI, 296-297. 

181 Cornwallis to Germain, May 16, 1776, Ross, I, 22. Correspondence of Charles, First 
Marquis Cornwallis, I, 22. 

182 The Remembrancer, or Impartial Repository for the Year 1776, Part II, 155. 

188 Gentleman’s Magazine, XLVI (June, 1776), 281. 

18% Annual Register for 1776, 157-158. 
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The rapid embodiment of fighting men was also a source of 
pride to the Americans, and in North Carolina it was freely 
predicted that Governor Martin was gone for good and that any 
attempt to return by the British army would surely meet de- 
feat.1%5 

In the northern colonies this victory attained an importance 
out of all proportion. This was one of the first absolute decisions 
that had been won by the force of American arms and the 
abilities of the North Carolina colonels, even those who played 
minor roles, reached astronomical heights in northern eyes. 
Ezra Stiles, president of Yale College, reflected the general 
elation in his diary: 


The Colonels Moore, Martin, Caswell, Polk, Thackston, Lilling- 
ton & Long, have great Merit; any one of these Gent. in this 
Country would be an over match for a Howe, Burgoyne, or a 
Clinton. Their knowledge of the Country and necessary Modes of 
Attack would frustrate any Attempt fallen upon by the Charac- 
ters last mentioned. The Whole Province in general consider 
Regulars in the Woods an easy Conquest.'*® 


This victory, like all battles, eventually ended in controversy, 
although the dispute was of a local nature. The point of argu- 
ment was—who had been in command at Moore’s Creek—Lilling- 
ton or Caswell? This controversy was long argued in the eastern 
part of North Carolina, and the Lillington adherents went so 
far as to set their protests to music: 


Moore’s Creek field, the bloody story, 
Where Lillington fought for Caswell’s glory.!*’ 


From the available evidence there seems to be little doubt that 
Caswell was in command, but the point of question is of little 
consequence when the results are weighed. 

The real hero of the campaign was James Moore, although he 
was not a participant in the ultimate battle. It was Moore who, 
with all the finesse of an experienced chess player, maneuvered 
his troops in such a manner as effectively to block the loyalists 
from their objective and forced them to do battle on ground of 


18 Extract of a Letter dated North Carolina, March 10, 1776, C. R., XI, 287 

18 Franklin Bowditch Dexter (ed.), The Literary Diary of Ezra Stiles, DD. as D., Presi- 
dent of Yale College (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1901), II, 6-7. 

187 McRee, Life and Correspondence of James Iredell, 1, 272. 
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his own choosing. His early death robbed North Carolina of a 
native son who would certainly have ranked high among the 
military heroes of the American Revolution. 

The Moore’s Creek Bridge campaign, viewed from the per- 
spective of 176 years, assumes greater importance than in 1776. 
If the loyalists had reached the sea on their fateful march, it 
is not improbable to suppose that their ranks would have been 
greatly increased by the Tories of the coastal region. If contact 
had been made with Governor Martin, and arms in sufficient 
number had been acquired, large numbers of additional High- 
landers and Regulators would have flocked to the royal standard. 
But time, terrain, the sea, Richard Caswell, and James Moore 
all cooperated in defeating the Tory hopes. 

One of the intangible results of the battle was of a negative 
nature. The success of the militia in this engagement so raised 
the estimates of the value of the occasional soldier that North 
Carolina constantly failed to fill her quota for the Continental 
Line throughout the remaining period of the Revolution. 

The most positive immediate result of the victory was that it 
probably played an important role in North Carolina’s decision, 
on April 12, 1776, to instruct her delegates to vote for inde- 
pendence. 

The significance of the campaign lies in the fact that the story 
of Moore’s Creek Bridge is the story of the disintegration of 
royal government in North Carolina. 























WESTWARD MIGRATION FROM IREDELL COUNTY 
1800-18507 


By HUGH HILL WOOTEN 


At the midpoint of another century it may be worth while to 
look back at the causes and effects of the heavy migration from 
Iredell County between 1800 and 1850. Land records and wills 
indicate that the first migrants were influenced to some extent 
by receipt of military bounty lands in Tennessee and by land 
sales in Kentucky. The news of successful locations filtered back 
home by visitors and by letters. Much of the information was 
spread by the spoken word and by letters rather than printed 
matter. Several groups of families made the long journey by 
wagon and horseback and settled near each other in central and 
western Tennessee and in western Kentucky. Among these 
were settlements in Tipton County, Tennessee, and in Christian 
County, Kentucky. Later, some of these people, or their chil- 
dren, plus others from the home county, moved to Bellevue, 
Missouri, and to Bloomington, Illinois, and from there to other 
points in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, Wyoming, Utah, 
California, and other western states. 

So great was the westward migration from the Southeast 
about 1845 that Calvin H. Wiley, State Superintendent of Com- 
mon Schools, declared that North Carolina sometimes seemed 
like “one vast camping ground,” where people were only tented 
around campfires or in their covered wagons for the night on 
their way to some new home far away. Apropos of their moving 
many communities held services of prayer and song to bid the 
movers Godspeed the night before parties set off by wagon for 
the long overland journey westward.” 

The movement from Iredell County from 1800 to 1850 is part 
of the great movement described by Archibald D. Murphey in 
1815 when he wrote that “within twenty-five years past more 
than two hundred thousand of our inhabitants have removed 
to the waters of the Ohio, Tennessee, and Mobile; .. .” and 





1 Much of the material on which this article is based was drawn from a collection of family 
papers of the Adams, Hall, Hill, McClelland, and Stevenson families, furnished for study by 
Miss Mattie R. Hall, 237 Bost Street, Statesville, N. C. 

2See cover picture by Arthur Becker, “Leaving Carolina for Texas: The Great Westward 
Migration of Pioneers,” The Progressive Farmer, LXI (January 1946), cover and p. 138. 
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“In this state of things our agriculture is at a stand[still];...’ 

After 1800 population pressure in many counties and lack of 
opportunities for land and employment prodded settlers west- 
ward. After the War of 1812 there began a heavy and persistent 
migration to Tennessee and Kentucky which, in the course of 
time, was stimulated more and more by opening of lands for 
settlement in Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. The fron- 
tier and the West have been looked upon as almost synonymous in 
the history of the United States. The large migration to the 
West and Midwest from the southern piedmont in the first half 
of the nineteenth century has been obscured by the political 
events of the times and the general movement of people from 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


TREND TOWARD COMMERCIAL FARMING 


In the first decades after 1800 a rapidly expanding population 
led to occupancy of remaining vacant land in Iredell County and 
to creation of many new family-sized farms. The farmer and his 
family did all the work of carving out the first farms and in 
farming and other necessary occupations. 

From 1820 to 1830 revolutionary changes in agriculture and 
type of farming had begun. Commercialized cotton growing had 
jumped into prominence as a result of increased demand and 
cheaper production and processing practices. By this time, farm 
lands had become less productive, and this led to increased 
clearing of new lands and abandonment of old lands. Among 
the widely discussed problems in the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century were those that centered about poor crop yields, 
declining productivity of the land, and poor markets. 


WESTWARD MIGRATION 1800-1850 


By 1840 abandoned farm lands and houses gave evidence of 
the downward trend in agriculture. After the opening of lands 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, and other western states, many people 
left the county for the new country. From 1800 to 1850, hundreds 
of families moved from the county to the West.* The good soil 





* For accounts of this migration refer to: William Henry Hoyt, The Papers of Archibald D. 
Murphey, II, 20, 42, 178; and Samuel A’Court Ashe, History of North Carolina, II, 167. 

‘For a general account of emigration from North Carolina from 1800 to 1850, see Hoyt, 
Papers of Archibald D. Murphey, II, 20; and for reasons influencing the migration refer 
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of the Mississippi Valley and the prairies called and the hill 
country farms were sold or abandoned. The county lost people 
and wealth or stood still, while the new areas gained. With 
increase in commercial farming, cultivated land holdings were 
enlarged somewhat in parts of the county. 


MIGRATION AND NEW LANDS 


Probably a reason for the relative stability of tenure for the 
first fifty years in the county’s history was the fact that large 
acreages of good land lay just over the mountains to the west 
in Tennessee and Kentucky, and as this land was available 
almost for the taking by enterprising young people, there was 
no necessity for them to work long as wage hands or tenants on 
the lands of others. Family histories and correspondence show 
that from time to time in the early 1800’s, every community in 
the county sent forth wagon trains bearing family and neighbor- 
hood groups westward to claim military bounty lands and state 
grants, to buy from land dealers, or otherwise to obtain public 
land. Lands granted Revolutionary War soldiers in Tennessee 
and Kentucky in many instances were not settled until the sons 
or grandsons came of age and growing families made it necessary 
to develop more farms. 

The fact that a large company of men in addition to numerous 
individuals from Fourth Creek community served in several 
battles of the Revolution indicates something of the probable 
volume of military land grants available to the people of this one 
area. State lands also were bought, often in advance of settle- 
ment across the mountains. Old wills show that some of these 
grants were several hundred acres in extent and were divided 
between sons, grandsons, or other relatives of the recipients.® 





to: S. A. Ashe, “Social Conditions in North Carolina in 1783,” The North Carolina Booklet, 
at a — 200; and R. D. W. Connor, North Carolina, Rebuilding an Ancient Common- 
w 

For a 2 of detailed family histories recounting westward migration see the following: 
William Francis Stevenson and others, “A History and Genealogical Record of the Stevenson 
Family, from 1748 to 1926” (238 pp.), and Mrs. T. L. Adams, The Hall Family History, 
1949 (443 pp.). 

5 Excerpt from Will of Thomas Hall, August 13, 1800, A Revolutionary War Soldier. 
“Again I bequeath and devise to my son Thomas, five hundred acres out of an entry con- 
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NoTICcE OF SALE OF FARM AND HOUSEHOLD PROPERTY BY ADLAI EWING, 1816, PREPARATORY 10 
MOVING TO CHRISTIAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 


THIS PUBLIC SALE OF FARM LAND AND HOUSEHOLD PROPERTY BY ADLAI EWING IN 1816, IREDELL 
County, NoRTH CAROLINA, WAS HELD PREPARATORY TO MOVING TO CHRISTIAN COUNTY, KENTUCKY. 
SUCH SALE NOTICES CUSTOMARILY WERE POSTED AT THE NEAREST STORE, MILL, POST OFFICE, AN 
COUNTY COURTHOUSE. THE EWING FARM WAS LOCATED ABOUT FOUR MILES NORTH OF STATESVILLE, 0N 
THE NoRTH BRANCH OF FouURTH CREEK, AND BETWEEN THE CHIPLEY FORD AND WILKESBORO ROADS. 
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Early migration to middle and west Tennessee undoubtedly was 
influenced by receipt of these lands. This movement followed 
the frontier line as new territory was settled and organized. For 
example, family records show settlement in middle Tennessee 
around 1800 and in Tipton and other western Tennessee counties 
as late as the 1830’s. 

The story of this movement of farm people is by no means 
dead because of the passage of time. A number of communities 
across the country are rooted like trees in the lives of the people 
from the Carolina piedmont frontier—a part of the first western 
frontier of American history. Iredell County is little different 
from other piedmont counties. It is a typical county with Scotch- 
Irish and Pennsylvania Dutch backgrounds. Indeed, tracing the 
migration of many of its families first from the old countries 
to southeastern Pennsylvania, thence to the North Carolina Pied- 
mont, and finally to the Midwest and West has much in common 
with tracing the westward growth and expansion of farming in 
the United States. 

In the early years after these migrations, letters and visits 
were exchanged with the folks back home. At various times from 
about 1810 to 1860 many families, either singly or in groups, 
followed the early pioneers to the Midwest. Sometimes they 
settled in the same communities as previous migrants. If going 
farther west, they visited relatives and acquaintances en route 
and thereby obtained information about land and other matters 
of interest. Two letters are quoted here written by Moses Steven- 
son and his wife, Ann Ewing Stevenson, in 1817, from Hopkins- 
ville, Kentucky, to William McClelland and wife, Jane Ewing 
McClelland, brother-in-law and sister respectively, and to David 
Hampton, another brother-in-law.* These letters show how in- 
formation regarding new land was spread. 





— three thousand acres located on Elk River, State of Tennessee; likewise a horse and 
saddle.”’ 
"To my daughter Prudence (Hall) Stevenson I bequeath and devise one hundred and sixty 
acres out of a tract containing three thousand acres located on Elk River, State of Ten- 
nessee.”” 

Four other daughters were specified to receive 160 acres of land each out of the same tract, 
the remainder to be divided between other children. Three brothers of Thomas Hall also were 
a War soldiers and received grants of land. Adams, The Hall Family History, 

9. 

® Letters furnished by Miss Mattie R. Hall, 237 Bost Street, Statesville, N. C., great- 

granddaughter of William McClelland and Jane Ewing McClelland. 
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Hopkinsville, Kentucky 

March 25th 1817 
Mr. William McClelland 
Iredell County North Carolina 
Near Statesville 
Dear Brother and Sister— 
We all arrived here in good health—and with as much safety, as 
any set of travellers, that have ever travelled the road I suppose 
—We found our friends all well here—And we have all enjoyed 
very good health since here—except Bro. Jas. who has been com- 
plaining a little, as in Carolina. 
All appear well pleased with our move since we came here— 
Sally Ewing—as we came out talked very frequently of the 
N. C. friends—but appears pretty well satisfied now. 
We not being able to affect a puchase till very lately we have 
rented a farm of about one hundred acres, all fresh land, with 
every necessary building and an excellent spring on the place. 
The place lies one mile and a half east of Bro. Jas. Stevenson’s 
and ten miles from town. 
We have lately purchased one thousand acres of land from Judge 
Broadnax—our choice of all the lands in this country—Bro. 
Wm. if I could have my wish—a part of it—would be—to have 
you situate about two miles west of us on a little river—where 
you could get lands plenty from Wm. Broadnax at three dollars 
per acre with an excellent mill seat on it—or for two thousand 
dollars you may purchase a mill ready built, about two miles 
further down the river in excellent neighborhood for custom. I 
do wish, if convenient, that you and Dvd. Hamton would come 
out this summer and see for yourselves—rest assured there are 
advantages here you know nothing about and if I was to tell you 
you could not believe it. 
I have now a very fine beginning of stock—I have of grown 
cattle—twelve head and 6 or eight calves—and twelve sheep and 
7 lambs—with a very good beginning of hogs—Our stock appears 
to thrive very well—Again I think we have as kind a set of 
neighbors, as far as we have made trial of them, as I would 
ever wish to settle beside—There is a friendship among neigh- 
bors here, that the people in Carolina know nothing about—Sir 
with reluctance I must here quit. I have wrote a number of 
letters to my friends (as I thought) in Carolina—but have not 
received a line from one of them yet. Please to remember me 
and my family to Grandpa if alive and tell him we think of him 
often and to all enquiring friends—This from your still affec- 
tionate. 

Bro. and Sister M. and A. Stevenson 

postage 25c 
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Kentucky 

Christian County 

July the 17th 1817 
Mr. William McClelland and 
Mr. David Hamton 
North Carolina, Iredell County 
Near Statesville 
Dear Brothers and Sisters— 
Having at present an opportunity of safe conveyance—I again 
take hold of my pen to let you know where we stopped at and 
where we rented and where we purchased—which you complain 
I have not done—(I mean Bro. Wm. McClelland) Sir I should 
have wrote more particularly on that subject—to you—only I 
thought you were sufficiently apprised of the state and county 
both in which I intended to stop in. However be it known to you 
now, that I have taken up my place of residence in Kentucky, 
Christian County on the waters of Little River ten miles South 
of Hopkinsville—I have purchased about the same distance from 
town on the same waters and about one mile and half South of 
Bro. Jas. Stevenson’s—and in the state and cty. aforesaid. 
My friends I have nothing strange or new to communicate to you 
at present—Only that Grandpa slipt over the 17th of June to see 
how we were coming on—at a very unexpected moment to any 
of us. He had his health very well coming out—though some- 
what fatigued—He has since had his health very well considering 
everything—as we all have had ever since we came here—Only 
Bro. Jas. Ewing who is still weakly though evidently better for 
some weeks past. 
Bro. Wm. you say the situation of sister Jane with some other 
things will not admit your visiting this country soon—Sir I am 
truly sorry for that—You ought to come to this or some other 
new country where you could live more easy and more plentiful 
—yYou have invited us over and take a cup of coffee with you— 
As you have plenty—Well sir if health permits I will take you 
at your word but I believe I will wait a while to see if you get 
anything to eat with it—As you complain of grain being very 
scarce with you at present—but sir let me inform you that we 
have plenty of everything in this country (thanks to the Giver 
of all good). . 
I must now leave you and turn my attention to Bro. Hamton and 
family. Sister Nancy I congratulate you, on the birth of your 
son—May it be a fresh spur to move you towards Kentucky if 
you ever intend coming—as land is rising fast in this country you 
may be sure. Bro. David I would not begrudge five dollars 
you could see my corn fields this day—I am conscious you have 
no idea hardly how it grows—but I must here stop after enter- 
taining myself as usual—Your still affectionate Bro. and Sister. 

M and A Stevenson 
Favored by Wm. Jacob Stevenson 
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The writer of the letters quoted above—Moses Stevenson— 
after his marriage to Ann Ewing lived in Iredell County for 
some years. His children were born there. He was willed a two- 
thirds interest in a farm of 527 acres by his father, William 
Stevenson, Sr., in 1809. In 1816 in company with his brother 
James Stevenson and his brothers-in-law. Adlai Ewing and 
Andrew McKenzie, and their families and a large party of other 
emigrants, he and his family crossed the mountains and settled 
in Christian County, Kentucky. Here he and the party established 
their homes, reared their families, and saw many of them move 
on to Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, and Texas. 

Distinguished descendants of this group of settlers include 
Hon. Adlai Ewing Stevenson, Vice-President of the United 
States, 1893-1897; his grandson, Governor Adlai Ewing Steven- 
son, Governor of Illinois, 1949-1953; and the Hon. Alben W. 
Barkley, Vice-President, 1949-1953.7 

A brother, Robert Stevenson, his wife, and William Sloan and 
others had moved west in 1807. They stopped in Christian County, 
Kentucky, in the early fall. A party of men went on across the 
Mississippi River and explored for a site for settlement. Having 
found the beautiful Bellevue Valley in Missouri they returned 
and took their families over and founded a settlement there in 
1808 that became a center of life for the area. Robert Stevenson 
was a member of the constitutional convention that framed the 
first constitution for Missouri. 

Of the eleven children of William Stevenson, Sr., one of the 
early settlers of Iredell County, six with their families moved 
west between 1807 and 1816. Only two sons settled permanently 
in the home county, but a number of their descendants moved 
west. The eldest son, Thomas Stevenson, was killed in the Revo- 
lutionary War, and one son died in infancy.’ The Stevenson 
family history is typical of that of many other first settlers. 
Some names of people, long residents, disappeared entirely from 
the county because of migration of whole families. 





7 Stevenson and others. A History and Genealogical Record of the Stevenson Family from 
1748 to 1926. 

8 Stevenson and others, A History and Genealogical Record of the Stevenson Family from 
1748 to 1926. 
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CAUSES OF MIGRATION 


The migration from the county and state in large numbers 
naturally raised the question, “Why did they go?” Anyone re- 
viewing economic conditions in the county and region in this 
period will find them far from encouraging. Not only was the 
fertility of the land being exhausted but prices received for the 
low yields were small, considering the long hauls to markets and 
the costs of necessities that had to be bought. At times heavy 
products like grain and fruit were lost because of poor roads and 
want of markets. In order to sell their grain and fruit many 
farmers converted them to whiskey and brandy which was more 
easily hauled long distances and which had a ready market. 

Population growth also began to press on the available re- 
sources and actual necessity forced many to migrate westward 
to find a place of livelihood. A comparison of the rural population 
of 10,000 to 15,000, dependent almost entirely on a hand-labor 
agriculture from 1800 to 1850, and the farm population of some 
18,000 in 1950, and the greatly expanded, partly mechanized 
production of today shows in a measure the urgency our early 
farmers felt in migrating to new land areas. 

This area, which was developed upon a grain-livestock self- 
sufficing type of farm economy, over the years gradually added 
more row crops like tobacco, cotton, and corn. Not only were 
acreages of cotton and tobacco increased, but silk was grown and 
other products were tried in order to find better sources of in- 
come. Moreover, erosion impoverished and washed the sandy 
loam and clay loam soils so that many acres once cleared and 
farmed were allowed to revert to forest growth. Fertile bottom- 
lands were farmed or in hay meadows and pastures in the early 
years, but they too were damaged by increasing floods and clay, 
sand, and gravel deposits as the stream channels became clogged 
with debris washed down from the hills. Thus many once pro- 
ductive acres went out of cultivation. 

Settlement and cultivation from 1800 to 1850 brought pro- 
found changes in the original vegetation and in the topsoil. 
Valleys and prairies were converted into farms. Much upland 
and hilly forest land likewise was cleared for farming. The 
dense forests which so universally covered the steep hill land 
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were cut over and many acres were placed under cultivation. 
Erosion of topsoil was rapid, with resultant abandonment and 
growth of brush fields and young stands of forest growth, even 
in the early 1800’s. Later many of these old fields were recleared 
and abandoned one or more times. For these reasons there oc- 
curred a long-time rotation of forest and farm crops on much 
land.® 

In addition to compelling economic reasons for migration there 
also were bothersome social questions. Disagreement between 
families and neighbors arose as to whether distilling grain and 
manufacture of liquor was right or wrong. Speculation in town 
lots and other ventures increased. Some people did this hoping 
to gain a profit and at the same time to build up market towns 
in the region. Slavery was a serious question, even though of slow 
growth in the county for years. Many people openly disapproved. 
They not only felt it morally wrong, but they also considered it 
a handicap to the community, dividing it sharply into two classes, 
slaveholders and non-slaveholders. 

Prior to 1800 slavery was quite generally opposed. The Rowan 
County committees of safety in the resolutions of 1774 evidently 
expressed the feeling of the people of the area on this subject 
by stating that “. . . the slave trade is injurious to this colony 
and obstructs the population of it by free men... .”2° This view 
relative to slavery prevailed in the minds of numerous farmers 
even after the beginning of more commercial types of farming. 
The family-type farmers by hard work, careful management, 
and frugal living were able to continue farming even in competi- 
tion with slavery. Gradually, however, the small farmers who 
worked their own land lost in influence in the county. Likewise 
the piedmont counties, lacking as they were in wealth, were less 
influential in public affairs in the state than other regions. 

About 1800 according to Clark, “before its development was 
arrested by slavery,” the piedmont section of North Carolina 
promised to become a manufacturing region.'! But between 1810 


®U. S. Department of Agriculture, “Early American Soil Conservationists,” (Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 449, October, 1941), 44-47, 58-61. T. L. Copley, Lake A. Forrest, A. G. 
McCall, and F. G. Bell, “Investigations in Erosion Control and Reclamation of Eroded Land 
at the Central Peidmont Conservation Experiment Station, Statesville, N. C.,” 1980-1940. U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Technical Bulletin No. 873, (August, 1944, 66 ’pp.), 12-17. 

1% Jethro Rumple, A History of Rowan County (Salisbury, 1881; 1929 edition), 131. 
, 11 Victor S. Clark, History of Manufactures in the United States (2 vols, Washington, 1916), 
» 464, 529. 
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and 1830 when textile manufactures shifted largely from the 
fireside to the factory, the state lost in textile production. The 
transition from household manufactures for home use to special- 
ized manufacturing was delayed longer in North Carolina than in 
the non-slaveholding states. 

An unfortunate development for the piedmont region was the 
increased emphasis on cotton production by the use of slave 
labor.12 A number of the larger farms in Iredell County were 
shifted to slave labor and along with this a general social dis- 
favor was placed on the independent farmers who did not own 
slaves. Furthermore, wealth went into slaves and cotton land 
rather than into improvement of farms and into machines and 
factories. 

Coupled with these discouraging factors at home was the low 
cost for entry or purchase of western lands, and the speedy in- 
crease in their value because of the streams of people going west 
to possess and cultivate them. Not only were these lands believed 
to be very fertile but they also possessed advantages from loca- 
tion on navigable streams, and in growing communities with 
opportunities for productive employment. 

This brief narrative shows that in this county, as elsewhere, 
one of the great quests of people is for stability. They strive for 
it in their surroundings, and in the things which will assure a 
fair standard of living, freedom from want, and a reasonable 
degree of comfort in old age. The large number of people moving 
westward from 1800 to 1850 and afterwards indicates that the 
economy of the piedmont did not always provide that stability. 
Rapid strides have been made in the last generation toward ob- 
taining a better understanding of the resources peculiar to the 
piedmont. With this understanding, methods are being developed 
and put into practice for making better use of these resources. 





12 Herschel L. Macon, “A Fiscal History of North Carolina, 1776-1860" (Ph.D. thesis, 
University of North Carolina, 1932), 164. 








A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PRINTED WRITINGS OF 
WILLIAM EDWARD DODD 


By JACK K. WILLIAMS 


The Civil War and its tumultuous aftermath were factors 
sufficient to erase from the minds of historians a hitherto adopted 
thesis that the American South was an elementary, nicely fitted 
segment of the whole, and could be thus treated. From the latter 
years of the nineteenth century, certainly, the South has been 
accepted as a single and special field for historical investigation : 
a field which has called forth the varied talents of visionary and 
realist, of democrat and Marxist, of scholar and literary hack— 
one, indeed, which has lured both the revisionist and the revisor 
of revisionists. The prominent pioneers of such a field properly 
assume positions of considerable importance in American his- 
toriography. 

The list of capable scholars who, after 1900, began serious 
study of the South is an imposing one. Three names, however, 
have been recognized as outstanding: William Archibald Dun- 
ning, Ulrich Bonnell Phillips, and William Edward Dodd. The 
careers of Dunning and Phillips ended earlier than that of Dodd, 
and bibliographies of their contributions to historical scholarship 
have been gathered. Dodd, the less scientific but more imaginative 
and controversial of the three, no less deserves similar recogni- 
tion. 

Born October 21, 1869, near Clayton, North Carolina, William 
E. Dodd was of the New South’s first generation. Steeped in the 
lore of the great war and conversant with the period of political 
readjustment, he was as a youth witness to and participant in 
the efforts of southern people to rebuild on a new pattern their 
economic and social structure. His adolescent years, in short, 
like those of the younger U. B. Phillips of Georgia, were in a 
tangible fashion conducive to a future interest in southern 
history. 

Dodd’s collegiate education began in 1891 at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute. He was graduated with honor in 1895, and, 
accepting a teaching fellowship offered by the Institute, remained 


[ 72] 
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to receive in 1897 a Master of Science degree in history. He 
embarked the following year for Germany, enrolled in the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, and won his Doctor of Philosophy degree 
there in 1900. His doctoral dissertation bore the title, Thomas 
Jefferson’s Riickkehr zur Politik, 1796. Although published (in 
1899) ,' this brief study attracted little attention and is of no 
special importance to the bibliography of Jefferson. It was, 
nonetheless, the key to Dodd’s future as a historian. From 1900 
forward he was Jeffersonian to a fault. His philosophy of history, 
indeed his philosophy of life was thereafter rooted in what he 
understood to be the philosophy of the eminent Virginian. 

Dodd returned from Germany in 1900, married Martha Jones 
of Auburn, North Carolina, and accepted the following year a 
teaching position offered by Randolph-Macon Woman’s College 
in Virginia. There he began a steady pace, teaching, writing, 
editing papers and articles, and organizing historical groups. 
Five productive years at the small Virginia school sufficed to 
make his name well known professionally, and in 1908 he was 
offered a position by the University of Chicago. Accepting the 
offer, he entered upon a second phase of an ascensive career. 

The Chicago libraries and manuscript depositories of the early 
1900’s were inviting to any researcher, and Dodd fell to work 
with a tireless determination. In twenty-six years at the Uni- 
versity he published under his name five volumes of history, 
edited a four-volume series on the United States, collected and 
edited with Ray S. Baker six volumes of Woodrow Wilson 
materials, and, with Eugene C. Barker, Walter P. Webb, and, 
later, Henry S. Commager, wrote five school texts. In addition he 
found time to contribute chapters and essays to the works of 
others, to pen in excess of one hundred articles and reviews for 
publication, to take an active part in the work of historical so- 
cieties, and to accept a large number of invitations to lecture 
on historical subjects at colleges,? clubs, history groups, even 
political rallies. Nor did his reputation as a teacher suffer as a 
result of this heavy work load. During the two decades graduate 
students arrived at Chicago in increasing numbers to enroll for 





1 Leipzig, 1899. 90 pp. 
*Two of these schools, Emory University and the University of Alabama, subsequently 
awarded Dodd Doctor of Literature degrees. 
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Dodd’s seminars and lecture classes. These graduate students, by 
propagandizing their major professor, have made Dodd perhaps 
more famed as a teacher than as an author. 

Dodd’s books on Wilson, his strong attachment to the ideals 
of Jeffersonian democracy, and his several political articles and 
speeches combined to bring his career to the attention of the 
nation’s leaders, who considered assigning him a public duty far 
removed from the classroom and library. Late in 1933 this as- 
signment came, and the historian who admired near-pure democ- 
racy was unwisely sent as ambassador to totalitarian Germany. 
Here again was a phase in his career, a phase in which he found 
little honor and no pleasure. 

As ambassador to Hitler’s Germany, Dodd has been judged by 
many critics to have been a failure.* With American diplomats 
of the time being forced to attempt compromise between the 
opposed demands of evangelistic isolationists and irascible inter- 
ventionists, perhaps no American could have been a successful 
minister to 1933-1939 Germany. Dodd, at any rate, was in- 
gloriously recalled. In so far as historical work was concerned, he 
had, for the most part, lost four important years. His return to 
the United States was followed by a country-wide lecture tour, 
but he was sick in body and spirit and lacked the stamina for a 
rigorous research schedule. During the afternoon of February 
9, 1940, at Round Hill, Virginia, death claimed him. 

In an analysis of Dodd’s nine volumes, several facts of classi- 
fication may be noted. Five of the nine are biographical, one is a 
specialized study of political history, and three are general his- 
torical studies. All deal with men and events of the American 
South from the colonial period through the Civil War. The central 
accent in the volumes is on the interpretation of facts rather 
than their mere presentation. The author of the nine works may 
be indexed as a historian whose field of concentration was the 
ante-bellum South, a scholar whose interest lay in determining 
trends and drawing generalizations, and a writer whose greatest 
skill was in the condensed presentation of great events and great 
lives. 





8 For typical pro and con estimates of Dodd as ambassador, see anonymous, Unofficial 
Observer (New York, 1934), 382; Robert M. Lovett, “Cassandra: Ambassador to the Third 
Reich,” in New Republic, CIV (March 38, 1941), 315-316; Charles E. Merriam, “William E. 
Dodd as Statesman,” in University of Chicago Magazine, May, 1940, 9; L. F. Gittler, “Am- 
bassador Extraordinary,” in Survey Graphic, XXVII (July, 1938), 388-389. 
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The published writings of Dodd are not, of course, a full 
measure of his professional stature. He was for thirty-two years 
a teacher who advised and directed the preparatory studies of 
many of today’s well-known historians.* Soft-spoken and given 
to awkward gestures, Dodd is not remembered as a good plat- 
form speaker. Yet his lectures rarely failed to command close 
attention and to inspire the listener. He held his audience by 
“unexpected turns of thought and language.” Possessed with a 
fine but quiet sense of humor, with an indefinable intuition about 
what should be the facts of history, and with an enthusiastic 
desire to recreate the scenes of the past, he sent students from 
his lectures in what one writer describes as “almost a state of 
hypnosis.”> A noteworthy number of students left Dodd and the 
University of Chicago to do considerable research and writing of 
their own, and in a final analysis they may well constitute his 
greatest contribution.* Many of Dodd’s students, writes one his- 
torian, were so impressed and inspired by their teacher that they 
“became scholarly against their wills and better judgment.” 
That, certainly, is to a teacher the culmination of compliments. 

In summary, William E. Dodd occupies a prominent although 
controversial position on the list of twentieth-century historians 
and in the annals of American historiography. As an author 
his fame came from his work on the Old South. He knew his 
South as Stark Young knows it, writes one of his students, “in an 
intimate family way, knew who married who, and who was 
cousin to who, and all that.’’® One of the first of the few southern 
historians who have not felt it necessary to apologize for the 
South, he “did much to enlighten a skeptical North as to the 
real nature of Southern civilization.”® His books, censured at 
times for their sparsity of documentary evidence, their abundance 
of undraped bias, and their prolix literary style, are nevertheless 





*A representative list of scholars who did graduate work under Dodd includes Henry S. 
Commager, Avery Craven, Philip Davidson, Wesley M. Gewehr, William T. Hutchinson, 
Theodore H. Jack, Alfred P. James, Reginald C. McGrane, R. L. Meriwether, Albert B. 
Moore, Herman C. Nixon, Frank L. Owsley, Bessie L. Pierce, Julius W. Pratt, Percy L. 
Rainwater, Donald B. Sanger, Louis M. Sears, Henry T. Shanks, Donnal V. Smith, Walter 
P. Webb, Laura A. White, and Maude H. Woodfin. 

5 Frank L. Owsley to the writer, December 24, 1949. For information pertaining to Dedd 
as a teacher, the compiler is also indebted to Louis M. Sears, Reginald C. McGrane, Julius 
W. Pratt, Henry S. Commager, Philip Davidson, Walter P. Webb, Alfred P. James, Henry 
T. Shanks, R. L. Meriwether, and Wesley M. Gewehr. 

® Thomas D. Clark to the writer, February 17, 1947; James W. Patton to the writer, Febru- 
ary 11, 1947. 

7 Avery O. Craven, “William E. Dodd as Teacher,” in University of Chicago Magazine 
(May, 1940), 7. 

8 Henry S. Commager to the writer, January 10, 1950. 

® Thomas P. Abernethy to the writer, February 11, 1947. 
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praised for their interpretative passages and their variety of 
challenging suggestion. Dodd was not fond of “grubbing in the 
documents,” and was often wrong in his facts. Yet his intuitive 
sense about history, his uncanny ability to ferret out the larger 
truths, allowed him to “rise triumphant over his errors.”!® As 
a teacher he impressed some as being inaccessible, cold and aloof, 
while to others he was the ready critic, the fellow student, the 
intensely personal advisor. To all he presented a challenge, and 
for many he struck the spark of inspiration. He was at once 
an author, teacher, muckraker, diplomat, and democrat. Any 
historian able to lay claim to those diverse titles must be cata- 
logued as an eccentric character within his profession, an ex- 
trovert among his colleagues. 
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This journal, kept during his senior year at the University of 
North Carolina, constitutes the only significant record of Ruffin 
Wirt Tomlinson’s life. Except for mention as one of the heirs in 
the settlement of his father’s estate,' no record has been found 
of his existence prior to his appearance on the Chapel Hill scene. 
In the records of the University, and chiefly in the minutes of the 
Philanthropic Society, Tomlinson’s collegiate career can be fol- 
lowed in rough outline. Of his life and activities subsequent to 
his graduation in June, 1842, we have almost no record beyond 
the appearance of the young man’s name in sundry legal records. 
His early death, coming scarcely more than two years after 
leaving Chapel Hill, cut short a career with beginnings of 
promise. 

Of the journalist’s early life and preparation for the Univer- 
sity, we are almost entirely ignorant. His father, Harrass Tom- 
linson, resided on a plantation in the northwestern part of 
Johnston County, near the Wake County line. He married Edith 
Lockhart, also of Johnston, in 1802, and they had at least six 
children—James, Bernice H., Patsy, Cassandra, Lucy, and Ruffin 
Wirt, the youngest, born in 1817.2 The elder Tomlinson died in 
1826, and his property was divided among the widow and chil- 
dren, Ruffin’s portion of the home plantation, 161 acres, being 
taken subject to his mother’s dower. 

It is a matter of conjecture just where Tomlinson received 
his preparation for the University. The earlier phases may very 
well have been passed at an “old field’”’ school in the neighborhood. 
There was in operation at that time in Smithfield, some ten miles 
from the Tomlinson home, a private preparatory school such as 


1 Division of Estate of Harass Tomlinson, November 18, 1826, made in obedience to order 
of the Court of Pleas and Quarter Sessions, issued November 13, 1826, Land Divisions, 
bee | A, MS in Johnston County Register of Deeds Office, Smithfield, North Carolina, 
12 5 

2 Division of Estate of Harass Tomlinson, 128-130. 

3 Division of Estate of Harass Tomlinson, 128-130, 133-134. 
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CAMPUS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL, ca. 1841. 
Legend: 


1. South Building 8. First Monument to President Caldwell 
2. Gerrard Hall (New Chapel) 9. Residence of Dr. Elisha Mitchell 

3. Steward’s Hall 10. Davie Popular 

4. Old East Building 11. Person Hall (Old Chapel) 

5. Old Well 12. Residence of Cornelia Phillips 

6. Belfry 13. Residence of President Swain 

7. Old West Building 14. Eagle Hotel (Miss Nancy Hilliard) 


were numerous in the state at the time, the Smithfield Academy. 
It would seem likely that here in this school, boasting a classical 
course “. .. adapted to that observed at Chapel Hill,”* Tomlinson 
pursued the later phase of his pre-University studies. 
Tomlinson entered the University at Chapel Hill in January, 
1839, where he was placed in the freshman class. Evidently his 
academic accomplishments were such as to allow him to omit the 
first half-year’s work. The first official note of Tomlinson as a 





*Charles L. Coon, North Carolina Schoola and Academies, 1790-1840, A Documentary 
History (Raleigh: Edwards & Broughton, 1915), 195. 
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member of the student body appears in the Faculty Report to the 
Board of Trustees of the following June.°® 

Within a month after entering college, Tomlinson was initiated 
into the Philanthropic Society, one of two literary societies on 
campus dating from 1795.° Custom required that each student 
join either the “Phi” or its senior sister organization, the Dialec- 
tic Society, or “Di.’’ By this time there had developed a fairly 
strong tradition dictating that men from the east of Chapel Hill 
join the Phi, those from the west the Di. The membership of the 
Phi at this time totalled 63,7 considerably less than half the en- 
rollment of 160 then claimed by the University.* Both societies 
occupied halls on the third floor of South Building, other portions 
of which served as recitation and dormitory rooms. 

The Phi minutes show that Tomlinson participated regularly 
in the activities of his Society, composing, declaiming, and de- 
bating in his turn.® He saw service on various committees, served 
as monitor of South Building,!® and was elected treasurer of the 
Phi during his sophomore year™ and again in his senior year.’ 

Tomlinson’s reading, as evidenced by the books borrowed from 
the Phi library, was rather serious—Plutarch, Shakespeare, 
Hume’s History of Scotland, and the like—but relieved by an 
occasional sortie into lighter literature, such as the novels of 
Cooper.*® 

Following the subject’s academic pathway is made difficult by 
the meagerness of scholastic records of the University for that 
period. For his senior year (1841-1842), Tomlinson’s own ac- 
count is relatively complete and, supplemented by the archives of 
the University and the Philanthropic Society, forms a coherent 
picture of his life for those months. 

No record has been found of the journalist’s activities during 
the year immediately following his graduation. Probably he 


5 Reports from the Faculty to the Trustees of the University of N. C., 1830 to 1839, MS 
in. the University of North Carolina Library, June 27, 1839. 
® Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society from Nov. 3"4 1832 to Aug. 20t®, 1840 Inclusive, 
MS in University of North Carolina Library, February 15, 1839. 
ings of the Philanthropic Society, 1832-1840, February 16, 1839. 

: From the Address of Governor Edward B. Dudley to the General Assembly of North Caro- 
lina, December 22, 1840, quoted in Minutes of the Trustees, 1823-1840, MS in University of 
North ee Library 

ngs of the Philanthropic Society, 1832-1840, August 28, 1839; The Proceedings of 
the Philentheopie Society, August 28t» 1840 [to] Aug 30t» 1844, MS in University of 
North Carolina Library, July 31, 1841. 

1 Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1832-1840, August 28, 1840. 

11 Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1832-1840, April 24, 1840. 

12 Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, February 25, 1842. 

a —— Society Library Register, 1838-1841, MS in University of North Carolina 
rary, 45. 
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settled down on his farm and, perhaps after reading law in the 
office of some lawyer of the vicinity, began the practice of his pro- 
fession. Beginning in August, 18438, there are in the Johnston 
County Register of Deeds Office several deeds of trust in which 
Tomlinson appears as trustee,’ a grant of forty acres of land 
from the state in 1844, and a number of security bonds on which 
his name appears as bondsman along with those of several 
others.'® 

Five random entries, a]l dated in 1844, are all that were made 
by the diarist after his departure from the University. They 
evidence a growing interest and involvement in local political 
affairs—a logical course, as both of his brothers were active in 
Democratic politics in the county, holding various local offices 
and representing Johnston County at times in the General As- 
sembly. 

Tomlinson’s first public office was attained in March, 1844, 
when he became clerk and master in equity for Johnston County 
through appointment by Richmond Pearson, Judge of the Su- 
perior Court. 

Details surrounding the death of young Tomlinson in Septem- 
ber, 1844, are unknown. The Raleigh newspapers carried the 
following brief note of his passing: 


“DIED, At the residence of his Mother, in Johnston County, of 
ee congestion, Ruffin W. Tomlinson, Esq. in the 27th year of 
is age.” 


The value of Tomlinson’s Journal is two-fold. Not only does it 
tell an intimate and intrinsically interesting story of the life of 
the author during an important period of his life, but it consti- 
tutes, more significantly, almost the only contemporary personal 
student account of that era in the history of the University. I 
have found only one other student diary of the early 1840’s, that 
of James Lawrence Dusenberry (1841-1842), which devotes any 
attention to the day-to-day happenings in the University, and it 


14 [Book] U2, MS in Johnston County Register of Deeds Office, Smithfield, 81, 89-90, 175-177, 
197-198. 

% State of North Carolina to Ruffin W. Tomlinson, August 24, 1844, [Book] V2, MS in 
Johnston County Register of Deeds Office, Smithfield, 378-379. 

16 [Book] U2, 128-125, 266, 266-268. 

17 North Carolina Standard (Raleigh), September 18, 1844. 
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is rather brief and sketchy.'* However lacking in literary polish 
and sense of historical importance Tomlinson’s may have been, 
his journal has the advantage of giving a fresh and lively picture 
of the life of a student seen, not through the rosy glass of retro- 
spect, but rather as it was lived. 

That portion of the journal kept while Tomlinson was in 
Chapel Hill is presented here in full. I have attempted to identify, 
with brief biographical notes, each of the persons referred to by 
Tomlinson in association with the University or Chapel Hill. 
Where it appeared advisable, explanatory footnotes have been 
added to clarify certain of his references to activities and events 
of the day. Generally, I have sought to supplement the account of 
the diarist in such manner as to present a more complete sketch 
of the framework of student life and activity in which he moved. 
Corrections in the original text have been made only where 
necessary to clarify the apparent meaning of the writer. The 
pagination of the manuscript is indicated by bracketed numbers."® 


[1] [Ru]ffin W Tomlinson’s 
Journal 
[Forsan et haec] olim meminisse juvabit”° 
[June] 16th Anno Domini 1841 
[Sou]th Building Number 267! 
Pleasures of Memory 


[3] University of N. Ca [Saturday] June 19* 1841 

This morning I rose before sun-rise, with my heart glowing 
with the highest anticipations and panting to accomplish my in- 
tended days journey. The morning was foggy and sultry, but I 
thought I saw by the runing of the clouds that there would not be 


1% Diary of James Lawrence Dusenberry, 1841-1842, typed copy in Southern Historical 
Collection, University of North Carolina. 

19] should like to thank, first of all, my cousin, Miss Emma Tomlinson, owner of the 
manuscript journal, for her generosity in permitting me to make it a public record; Dr. 
Archibald Henderson, for his initial encouragement and continuing assistance; Miss Ann 
Beal, for help in research and proofreading; Charles C. Kauffman, for assistance in typing; 
Mr. William M. Greer, for criticism and advice; Mr. D. L. Corbitt and the staff of the North 
Carolina State Department cf Archives and History; and Miss Mary Lindsay Thornton, for 
aid in the use of materials under her care in the North Carolina Collection of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Library. 

2° Perchance it will be pleasant to remember these things sometimes. Virgil, Aeneid. 

21 South Building served in part as a dormitory for over a century after its completion in 
1814. Tomlinson seems to have occupied a room in the west end of the building, overlooking 
the Chapel (Gerrard Hall). On the first floor was located the laboratory; the recitation rooms 
of Dr. Phillips and Governor Swain were on the second floor, that of the latter also serving as 
the University Library. The halls and libraries of the Philanthropic and Dialectic Societies 
were situated on the third floor. Dormitory rooms were located on the second and third 
floors, and perhaps the first. Archibald Henderson, The Campus of the First State University 
(Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1949), 75, 81, 280; and Kemp P. 
Battle, History of the University of North Carolina from Its Beginning to the Death of 
President Swain, 1789-1868 (Raleigh: Edwards and Broughton, 1907), I, 555. 
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much rain before evening. Boyd”? and myself proceeded to the 
bath?’ and took a good bathing—from there we took a short walk 
and returned to College—when I dressed myself to go to Pitts- 
boro. The object of my business was to form an acquaintance 
with Miss Mary Womach* of that (place) I ate breakfast at the 
usual hour at the tavern.*® I am now prepared to make my exit 
as soon as the horse which I hired from Tiney is put in the sulkey 
which I hired from Charles the (Barber). I had all things ready 
at a little past eight in the morning when I seated myself in the 
sulkey with a determination to dine in Pittsboro. I drove up to 
College and took some bosoms and collars along with me in my 
sulkey box. I now consider myself under sail travelling solus 
and in deep meditation though with great with great reluctance 
for fear of a very unpleasant trip. I had but one male acquaint- 
ance (Barnes of Alabama)?* two female acquaintances (Mrs. 
(Cabia and Miss Susan Harden). The road was hilly but in good 
order for travelling. I drove slowly and found the way there very 
easily. There were but few houses on the road and what few there 
were, were log houses of comparitively small deminsions indi- 
cating that the occupants were upon a level with the common 
class of people. I viewed well the beautiful land[sca] pes, the hills 
and valleys as I journeyed along noticing [pa]rticularly the 
fields of growing corn, wheat [and] other small grain now and 
then a small [pa]tch of cotton (half an acre at atime) The day 
was [4] warm but cloudy, which made it pleasant for travelling. 
About eleven oclock I arrived at Haw River and was greatly 
astonished to find the bridge so long and the river so wide and 
deep. If I were gifted with any Poetic inspiration this would be 
an object worthy of description. I have now five miles to go—my 
feelings are indescribable though not very unpleasant every one 
when entering a strange place has similar feelings I imagine. I 
am now in sight of the village. the houses in suberbs look well. 
When you get in the main street the first thing that presents 
itself to view is the court House in the middle of the street and 
centre of town, just above that is the tavern at which I put up 
kept by Mr Ramsay. I arrived at twelve o’clock had my horse 
taken and fed and ate dinner About two in the evening I dressed 
myself to visit Miss Mary Womach whom I had never seen before 
with an intention if I liked her I thought it probable that I would 
court her. Mr Woten went to give me an introduction—on ar- 
riving there the girl of the house informed us that she had taken 





*2 James McClure Boyd, A. B., 1843; Camden, Wilcox County, Alabama; physician. Kemp 
P. Battle, Sketches of the History of the University of North Carolina, together with a 
Catalogue of Officers and Students, 1789-1889 (n. p.: Published by the University, 1889), 97. 

% Tomlinson here makes reference to the “. . . Twin Sisters, two small brooks arising in 
springs . . . canalized by troughs and delightedly used by the University students as an 
open-air shower bath.’’ The bath was probably located northeast of the present intersection 
of Rosemary and Henderson streets. Henderson, The Campus of the First State University, 57. 

**Mary Ann Womack was the daughter of Green Womack of Pittsboro. Raleigh Register 
and North Carolina Gazette, October 10, 1843. 

* The Eagle Hotel, where Tomlinson regularly boarded, was operated by the universally 
popular Miss Nancy Hilliard (1798-1873), and stood on the site of the present Graham 
Memorial Student Union. Battle, History, I, 612. 

**John Patterson Barnes (1826-1875), student, 1841-1842; Suggsville, Alabama; physician. 
Battle, Sketches, 90. 
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a ride out in the country but would be back in the evening. We 
now returned back to the tavern and sat there in conversation 
with several other gentlemen. I proposed to him that I should be 
very thankful if he would take me all over town so that I might 
see all the buildings and the churches both Methodist and Epis- 
copalian which he did with great pleasure & said that he would 
be very glad to have the pleasure of giving me an introduction to 
some of the Pittsboro ladies. I thanked him very kindly and told 
him we would visit some after super. We have now returned 
back to the tavern after taking a long walk all over town when 
returning I saw Miss [Womack?] riding in town. We ate supper 
about candlelig[ht] [5] Wotin and myself went to her fathers 
house where we found her playing the Piano-forte. he gave me 
an introduction she invited us to take seats. We started a conver- 
sation which was both lively and agreeable. She is a lady of much 
intelligence, beauty and refinement. I think she is very pretty 
but rather too corpulent. She has had a good many beaux and has 
discarded them all. At ten in the night we returned to the tavern 
to enjoy the sweet embraces of somnus in solitude and retirement 
until the next morning. [Sunday, June 20] After breakfast Wil- 
liam Cowin** and Duncan Toomer?® went with me to the Episco- 
palian Church where we had a sermon delivered by the Epi*. 
minister Mr Thurston?® When the sermon was over I conducted 
Miss Susan Harden and Mrs. Cabia home. Mrs. Cabia would not 
come in the room where I was for fear I would court her she 
said I pronounce her a mistaken fool and a woman that will not 
tell the truth. I never gave her any reason to believe that I loved 
her—I would not have her for the world. I think her a despicable 
character and one to be abhored by every body that finds her out. 
At one o’clock I ate dinner and returned to Capel Hill in the 
evening much delighted with my trip Thus ends my first trip 
to Pittsboro. I record this that it may be an amusement to me at 


some future day 
Ruffin. . W. . Tomlinson 


University of N. . Ca". [Wednesday] July 14% 1841 

This morning I received a letter from Mother, and one from 
Brother Bernice.*® both informing me of Mother’s loss in her 
negro woman Julia who was killed by killed by lightning on the 
7% of this month. I shall preserve both letter. The fall session 


2 William Dick Cowan (1821-1859), A. B., 1843; Wilmington; physician. Battle, Sketches, 
113 





28 Alexander Duncan Toomer, student, 1841-1843; Pittsboro. Battle, Sketches, 221. 

29 Rev. Mr. William Thurston, rector of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Parish, 1839-1845. 
Royal Graham Shannonhouse, History of St. Bartholomew's Parish, Pittsboro, N. C., 18338- 
1933 (n. p.: 1933), 7. 

% Bernice H. Tomlinson (1807-1863) lived on a plantation adjoining that of his mother 
and younger brother, Ruffin, in Johnston County. He served as county surveyor and as 
member of the House of Commons from Johnston, 1854-1858. R. D. W. Connor, ed., A 
Manual of North Carolina, Issued by the North Carolina Historical Commission for the Use 
of the Members of the General Assembly, Session 1913 (Raleigh: E. M. Uzzell, 1918), 671. 
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commences to morrow.*! Good many of the students have come 
in. We®? have a good many newes. I think we shall beat the Dis** 
in number in the present fresh class. Quantum sufficit R W T 


[6] College Curiosities 
William H Owen* to a servant. 

Boy take that quadruped circumambulate him around that 
terrestial habitation Lead him to yon sparkling brook and satiate 
his burning thirst with the aqueous particles therein contain 
Stabulate him and bounteously provide for his wants with a suf- 
ficient quantity of provender: and when on tomorrow the Aurora 
with her rosy fingers has opened the eastern portals of Coelus 
and Titan with all his rays has illumined this our western hemi- 
sphere lead him forth and I will amply recompense you for your 
most amicable hospitality 


W H Owen speech to the Faculty when a student was brought 
before that august body on the charge of ringing the bell a night. 

Reverrentissimi Auditores 

I was awaked at the dead hour of night from the refreshing 
arms of Somnus by the loud reverberations of the Collegiate 
toscin, grating with harsh and discordant cacophony against 
the tympanum of my orracular appendage. I resiled from my 
dormitory hastened on my habiliments and in pursuing the young 
rebels I impinged my pedestrian member against an excrescence 
of nature and fell supinely on my Alma Mater This young rebel 
yelled a shout of defiance and brandished a club in triumph over 
my devoted pericranium 


The same [Owen] to the members of the youngest class in the 
University 


Freshmen 

Titan it is, who by his calescent rays produces the insolubrious 
miasma which being deleterious to convalescence emanate from 
pestiferous swamps 





31 The fall session, by order of the Board of Trustees, began six weeks after the first 
Thursday in June, the regular date of Commencement. The second or winter session began 
six weeks after the fourth Friday in November, the date on which the Christmas vacation 
started. Catalogue of the Trustees, Faculty and Students of the University of North Carolina, 
September, 1841 (Raleigh: Raleigh Register, 1841), 16. 

%2The Philanthropic Society is the younger of the two literary societies on campus, both 
of which date from 1795. The Phi met each Friday evening in their hall on the third floor 
of South Building and debated some query agreed upon the previous week. On Saturday 
morning, they again assembled for the purpose of declaiming memorized extracts and com- 
posing essays. The latter meeting was the outgrowth of a student movement to abolish 
Saturday recitations. In granting the student demand, the faculty conditioned their release 
from the mutually onerous classes by directing that the societies require their members to at- 
tend Saturday meetings, which were to be devoted to these instructive activities. Seniors seem 
not to have been required to declaim or compose. 

%3 The Dialectic Society, parent and rival organization of the Philanthropic Society, was 
very similar in organization and activities to the latter. 

*%4 William Hayes Owen, A. B. 1833, and native of Oxford, North Carolina, was at this time 
Tutor of Ancient Languages, Librarian of the University, and Clerk of the Faculty, Cata- 
logue .. . 1841, 6. 

The first story attributed to Owen is by no means original, for substantially the same tale 
appears in the Raleigh Star of June 1, 1809. Battle gives somewhat more credence to 
Tomlinson’s second tale on Owen, although the version printed in the History of the Uni- 
versity is considerably less flambouyant than that of the journalist. Battle, History, I, 550. 
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[7] University of N. . Car Sunday July 18. 1841 

This morning I attended divine worship* and read some few 
pages of Burke’s “Reflections on the French revolution’** and 
slept until breakfast. After breakfasting I came back to my room 
and read matters and things in general until eleven oclock when 
I went to church and heard a fine sermon from Professor 
Greene** upon the following text “Ecclesiastes Chap 12‘ first 
verse.” “Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth 
while the evil days come not nor the years draw nigh when thou 
shalt say, I have no pleasure in them” I can say as far as my 
judgement will permit that it was an admirable sermon and 
moreover I think that he improves much in his preaches. It was 
intended mostly for those who have just joined the University 
but not without its having its desired effect upon those who have 
been here for some time. After dining and returning to my room 
I prepared the three first chapters in the book of Genesis to 
recite to Gov’. Swain** between the hours of five and six. I read it 
over with the comments upon the text in the Pictorial Bible 
which our Society has just purchased. It is a most splendid book 
but a very costly one—it is three large volume Gov'. Swain gave 
a lecture upon reading the Bible to the great satisfaction of the 
Class. And it was astonishing to see how little our Class new 
about it—none could answer the most simple questions. He 
recommended us to read and study it well not only as christians, 
but [for] the benefit that it will [be] to us in after life 


% Attendance at church services on Sunday morning, and at morning and evening prayers 
daily, was required of each student from the earliest days of the University. Careful account 
was kept of absences from these assemblies and entered in the records of each student for 
the session. Catalogue ... 1841, 16. 

% Edmund Burke, Reflections on the Revolution in France, and on the Procedings in 
Certain Societies in London Relative to That Event, In a Letter Intended to Have Been 
Sent to a Gentleman in Paris (London: J. Dodsley, 1790). 

87 William Mercer Green (1798-1887), a native of Wilmington, was a graduate of the 
University in the class of 1818. In later years, he was granted the degrees of A.M., D.D., and 
LL.D. Ordained a priest of the Episcopal Church, he served as rector of the Hillsboro 
Episcopal Church for thirteen years immediately prior to coming to the University in 1838 
to assume the duties of professor of rhetoric and logic. During most of his tenure at the 
University, Dr. Green was chaplain, his chief duties in that office being the holding of Sun- 
day services and morning prayers. He alternated with Dr. Mitchell, a Presbyterian, in filling 
the pulpit, the latter officiating at evening prayers. Leaving Chapel Hill in 1849, Dr. Green 
became in the same year bishop of Mississippi, a post which he held until his death. For 
some years he was also chancellor of the University of the South. Battle, Sketches, 135: 
History, I, 455. 

88 David Lowry Swain (1801-1868) had come to the presidency of the University from the 
office of chief executive of the state. Born in Buncombe County, Swain attended the Uni- 
versity briefly in 1820-1821, and later read law in the office of Judge John Louis Taylor in 
Raleigh. Admitted to the state bar late in 1822, he began the practice of law in his home 
county, which in 1824 and for four succeeding years elected him to the House of Commons. 
Swain proceeded from the solicitourship of the Edenton Circuit, gained in 1829, to the 
Superior Court bench in 1830. In 1832 Swain, a Whig, was elected governor of North Caro- 
lina, and was re-elected to that position twice. Near the end of his last term, seeing no 
immediate prospects for further political advancement, Swain actively sought and attained 
the presidency of the University, vacant since the death of President Caldwell in January, 
1835. Inaugurated in January, 1836, Swain headed the University until a few months before 
his death in 1868. 

President Swain was universally referred to as “the Governor.”’ His residence stood on the 
southwest corner of Franklin and Raleigh streets, on which Spencer Hall now stands. 

In addition to his duties as an administrative officer, Swain taught courses in national and 
constitutional law, mental and moral philosophy, and political economy. Thus he provided 
the entirety of legal training available at the University until the establishment of the Law 


School under William H. Battle in 1845. Swain is credited by Vance with having originated 
the study of the Bible as a part of the curriculum, serving himself as instructor. Zebulon B. 
Vance, Life and Character of Hon. David L. Swain, Late President of the University of 
North Carolina, A Memorial Oration by Gov. Zebulon B. Vance, Delivered in Gerrard Hall, 
on Commencement Day, June 7, 1877, at the Request of the Trustees and Faculty of the 
University (Durham: W. T. Blackwell, 1878), 2, 4-5, 18; Catalogue ... 1841, 16; Battle, 
History, I, 462. 
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University of N Ca Monday [July] 19 1841 
As usual I attended prays at sunrise.*® After prays I returned 
to my room to prepare the ninth Chapter in Norton’s 
Astr[onomy]*° for recitation in the evening between five and six. 
I devoted myself exclusively to Norton until breakfast Immedi- 
ately after breakfasting I returned to my room to studying of 
Norton until eleven o clock when I went [8] to the Senior recita- 
tion room*! to hear a lecture from Go’. Swain upon “matters and 
things in general” his words He read us a part of Judge Gaston’s 
address before the two literary Societies of this University*? and 
commented upon it at large. He also furnished the class with the 
constitution of N. Car. and the United States He lectured largely 
upon the Declaration of Rights and spouted most magnanimously 
[upon the] Magna Chata He recommended us not to read too 
much, but what we do read, read thoroughly. He told us how to 
read a book to the best advantage but in discoursing upon that I 
did not exactly understand what he meant, but one thing I recall- 
ed very distinctly he wants us all to make an analysis to what we 
read.** The hour between 12 an[d] one I receive company. After 
dining I studied my Nortin until recitation but did not come up. 
After supper Hunt of Alabama‘*t Mullins of Fayetteville*® and 
myself took a long walk. Other matters but not worth recording. 
Hugfhles** has come with his books. 


% The inconvenience of this element of the relizious life of the University, particularly 
during the winter, is noted hv Battle, who recollects that students often apneared at morning 
pravers “. .. in shirt end drawers, covered by a bed quilt... .”” Battle, History, I, 518-519. 

© William Aucustus Norton, An Elementary Treatise on Avtronomy, in Four Parta, Con- 
tainina a Suatematic and Camonrehensive Fxnoasition of the Theoru, and the More Imnortant 
Practical Problems; with Solar, Lunar, and Other Astronomical Tables, Desiqned for Use as a 
Tert-hook in Colleces and Academies: (New York: Wilev & Putnam, 1839). 

1 The senior recitation room, vsed chiefly bv President Swain, was located on the second 
floor of South Ruilding. It also housed the University Library, then of insignificant size. 
Battle. Historu, T, 408. 

William Gaston, Addrece Del'vered Refore the Dialectic and Philanthronic Societies, at 
Chapel Hill, N. C., June 20, 1832, by Hon. William Gaston, LL.D. (Chapel Hill: James M. 
Henderson, 1858). 

4 Governor Vance writes illuminatingly of Swain’s lectures: 

“TI shall never, never forvet ... the verv first recitation in which I ever appeared 
before him. . . . In 1851, I entered the Universitv, and joined the senior class as an 
irrerular. This first lesson was in Constitutional Taw. A single general question was 
asked and answered as to the subject in hand, and then he begzan to discourse of Chan- 
cellor Kent, whose treatise we were studying; from Kent he went to Story, from Story 
to Marshall, reneatine anecdotes of the creat Americans who had framed and in- 
terpreted our organic law; and touching upon the debate between Hayne and Webster. 
From these, he went back and back to the men and the times when the great seminal 
principles of Anglo-Saxon liberty were elim‘nated from feudal chaos, and placed one 
by one as stones polished by the genius of the wise, and cemented bv the blood of the 
brave, in the walls of the temple of human freedom. He told us of the eloquence of 
Burke, of the venius of Chatham; he took us into the prison of Eliott and went with 
us to the death-bed of Hampden; into the closet with Coke and Seargent Maynard: 
and to the Forum where Somers spoke: to the deck of the Brill where William, the 
deliverer, stood as he gazed uvon the shores of England; to the scaffolds of Sydney 
and of our own glorious Raleigh. Warming as he went with the glowing theme, walk- 
ing up and down the recitation room, which was then the Library of the “old South,” 
with long and awkward strides. heaving those heavy passionate sighs, which were 
always with him the witnesses of deep emotion, he would now and then stop, reach 
down from its shelf a volume of some old Poet, and read with trembling voice some 
grand and glowing words addressed to man’s truest ambition, that thrilled our souls 
like a song of the chief musician. A profound silence was evidence of the deep atten- 
tion of the class, and the hour passed almost before we knew it had began.” Vance, 
Life and Character of Hon. David L. Swain, 11. 

William C. Hunt, student, 1842-1843; Eutaw, Alabama. Battle, Sketches, 151. 

“© William Sidney Mullins, A. B., 1842, A. M., 1845; Fayetteville; lawyer. Battle, Sketches, 

183. 
“ Hughes was associated with Henry D. Turner in the operation of Turner and Hughes’ 
book store in Raleigh. They conveved books to the various schools and towns in the state 
by means of wagons especially built for the purpose. Moses N. Amis, Historical Raleigh, 
with Sketches of Wake County and Its Important Towns (Raleigh: Commercial Printing 
Company, 1913), 76. 
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University Tuesday [July] 20% 1841 

I attended prays this morning and studied the Declaration of 
Rights until breakfast. After breakfast I procured a copy of 
Tytlers Universal History** for the Ph‘ Society. At eleven o’clock 
the Senior Class of which I am a member recited to President 
Swain upon the Decl* of Rights. I came up upon the 7 Section. 
Gov’ Swain commented finely upon it. There being an impossi- 
bility to purchase an Abercrombie*® and Political Economy* I 
was reduced to the necessity to write to Willis H McLeod of 
Johson [Johnston] for his. In the evening we had the Constitu- 
tion of N.. Carolina to prepare for recitation. Go’ Morehead"! 
was up upon a visit and was present at the recitation. This 
evening Mr Bruce and his wife came to Chapel Hill with his 
brother™ to join college and to see the place R. R.. Bridgers*™® 
went to Pittsboro yesterday purposely to see my sweetheart M 
Ann W[omack] and has not yet returned I know not what to 


think of it 
R W Tomlinson 


[9] University of N.. Cat" Wednesday July 21 1841 

I made my first recitation to Professor Mitchell®* to day at 
eleven oclock upon Chemistry. He gave us a lecture between 
eight and nine He is one of the most vulgar old men I ever 
saw, he brings in vulgarity upon every occasion he possible can 
—his experiments were fine. In the evening we had another 
lecture and recitation to Professor Mitchel. I feel melancholy, 
I hardly know how to account for it. Bridgers has not yet 
returned from Pittsboro. he must be enjoying himself very well. 
I somewhat fear he will do me more injury than good. He has 
got sense enough just about to tell Miss M.. W.. that I have a 
notion to address her—to tell her he is my confident. He told 
me that if he liked her he might court her himself, if he should, 


47 Alexander Fraser Tytler, Lord Woodhouselee, Universal History, from the Creation of 
— to the Beginning of the Eighteenth Century (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Company, 
1 

# John Abercrombie, The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings, by John Abercrombie . 
From the Second Edinburgh Edition, with Questions for the Examination of Students (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1836). 

Francis Wayland, The Elements of Political Economy: 3°¢ Edition, Improved (Boston: 
Gould, Kendall, & Lincoln, 1840). 

% Willis Hunter McLeod (1815-1841), A. B., 1840, was a boyhood friend and neighbor of 
Tomlinson’s in Johnston County. Battle, Sketches, 171. 

61 John Motley Morehead (1796-1866), A. B., 1817, A. M., 1827, was governor of North 
Carolina from 1841 to 1845. Battle, Sketches, 181. 

% Charles Bruce, A. B., 1845; Halifax Court House, Virginia. Battle, Sketches, 101. 

53 Robert Rufus Bridgers (1819-1888), A. B., 1841; Edgecombe County; one of the founders 
of the University Alumni Association, 1843; trustee of the University, 1858-1868; member of 
the General Assembly; member of the Confederate Congress; Colonel, C. S. A.; president, 
Wilmington and Weldon Rail Road. Battle, Sketches, 72, 99. 

% Elisha Mitchell (1793-1857), a native of Connecticut, came to Chapel Hill in 1818 to 
assume the duties of professor of mathematics and natural philosophy. An 1813 graduate of 
Yale, he was five years later ordained a minister of the Congregational Church. In 1825 he 
accepted the professorship of chemistry, which he held until his death. In addition to his 
teaching duties, Mitchell served as acting president of the University during the absence of 
Dr. Caldwell in Europe, during the latter’s sickness, and from his death until the inauguration 
of Swain. He was also bursar of the University for twenty years, and as Superintendent 





of Buildings and Lands, was responsible for great improvement in the appearance of the 
campus. For many years, Mitchell served as pastor of the Presbyterian Church in the 
village. 

An accomplished scholar in several fields, a highly respected divine, Dr. Mitchell was per- 
haps the greatest intellectual force of the University for the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Battle, Sketches, 52, 79, and History, I, 250-251. 
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I mean to challenge him upon the spot and never to go to see her 
any more. I expect he will bring me back bad news, for if it was 
good he would not tell me so. he is too envious. He thinks he is 
one of the greatest men among the ladies now living. He is a 
vain.. vain.. man 


University of N.. Car Thursday July 22 1841 
To day I attended to all my College duties. I recited to Prof 
Fetter®* two lessons in Greek Medea. . I am not very well—quite 
melancholy. Bridgers has not yet come from Pittsboro. I expect 
he has taken a great likeness to my Miss M.. A.. W. I know not 
what to think of the man—he has been gone now four days. 
Our Class stands bad upon Greek. I want to hear from my girl 
very bad indeed. Bridgers will bring me back bad news whether 
he thinks my chance is good or not. If I succeed I do[;] if I do 
not I do not much care These are my private sentiments I 
record nothing in th[is] Journal but what comes from my fundo- 
cordis; I have no reason to do otherwise because I intend no 
person shall ever read what I write though it is not of much 
importance. To night I intend to employ myself in reading 
Tytler’s Universal History I think it is a fine history I think 
of reading it though. I should be glad to hear from my friend 
Willis H McLeo[d.] 


[10] University of N.. Carolina Friday July 24 [23] 1841 

Today as usual—exceedingly warm weather. I have paid par- 
ticular attention to my college duties. After breakfast I attended 
a chemical lecture. Professor Mitchel’s daughters were present.*’ 
At eleven oClock the Senior Class of which I am a member 
recited a lesson to him in Chemistry The Class do not recite 
very well. our professor is a man of the most extensive learning 
—there is a great deal of information to be gained from his 
recitations. This evening our Class recited to goveror Swain upon 
the Constitution of the United States I learnt and gained some 
very important information from him Our Society met to 
night. Transacted business very well—no quarreling—all peace- 
able—adjourned about ten I sat in my window some time and 
meditated to myself the conduct of R.. R.. Bridges. I concluded 
to myself that Bridgers was more of a gentleman than to slander 
me. I lay down between ten and eleven of this conviction in mind. 
In about two hours after this he arrived. I got up out of my bed 
and lit a candle and we had a long conversation. He said I was 
the subject of conversation both among the ladies and gentlemen 





% Cornelia Phillips Spencer, a contemporary of Bridgers, observed in a somewhat similar 
vein in a letter to a friend, “‘I think you have done him [Bridgers] vast injustice by rating 
him of ‘third magnitude’ for according to all accounts first would never satisfy him.” Cornelia 
Phillips to Ellen Mitchell Summerell, Chapel Hill, February 27, 1845, in Hope Summerell 
Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel Hill, Being the Life and Letters of Cornelia Phillips 
Spencer (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1926), 53. 

% Manuel Fetter, A. M., first professor of Greek language and literature ea. 
was a native of Pennsylvania and was educated at Andover. Battle, History, I 

S? Although no coeds were officially admitted to the University until 1897, 5... at- 
tendance at classroom recitations by the young ladies of Chapel Hill seems not to have been 
unusual. The particular interest which they evidenced in chemistry probably arose from Dr. 
Mitchell’s practice of supplementing his lectures with experiments. 
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of Pittsboro. He would not tell me how he thought my case stood. 
I conjecture that it is tolerably good I think that he has fallen 
in love with her himself My last words to him before he started 
were these “sink or swim succeed or fail I wanted him to say for 
me nothing more than he could with a clear conscience and an 
open heart. I want to paddle my own canoe through life for if 
my qualities let them be good or bad and my standing in life will 
not enable me to surmount the turmoils strifes and difficulties 
of this life I sincerely do not wish te rise by the praise of a 
friend. These are my private opinions expressed in this Journal 
These are the true sentiments of my heart. And by the blessing of 
God I hope they will be my last. 


[11] University N. C. Saturday July 25" [24] 1841 

I went to the P Office before breakfast and took out the Nag’s 
Head Advocate®® to read. After breakfast about nine Go’ Swain 
sent for our law Class of which John Bridgers®® Hunt, Mullins 
and myself are members—he gave us a short lecture upon Magna 
Charta [and] told us to [read] the history of King John in 
Hume® and The Feudal System in Charles V.*! The students 
have got up a singing school and likewise a dancing school**— 
about 25 students going to each. Bridgers is not the gentleman 
that I thought he was. I purchased of Huges [Hughes] Aber- 
crombie’s Moral Philosophy price one dollar. The weather is 
exceedingly warm. I don’t believe I care to write any thing more 
of to days doings 


University of N. Ca" Sunday [July] 26 [25] 1841 

To day Professor Mitchel delivered the worst sermon I ever 

heard from any man. No Sunday recitation from the Governor. 
All things as usual. 


University of N Car Monday [July] 27" [26] 1841 

At eleven oclock we recited to Gov' Swain upon the second 
Article of the Constitution of the U States. In the evening to 
Professor Phillips** upon Norton’s Astronomy the most ungodly 
lesson Iever saw I came up made a better recitation than usual 
The Class recited very well. I joined a singing school to night in 
the village—all the ladies on the Hill go—four dollars for 24 
lessons. The teacher is from Massachusetts by the name of Davis. 


58 North Carolina Advocate [7], Elizabeth City, N. C. Weekly. 

5° John Luther Bridgers (1821-1884), A. B., 1843; Edgecombe County; lawyer, planter; 
Colonel, C. S. A. Battle, Sketches, 99. 

© David Hume, The History of England from the Invasion of Julius Caesar to the Abdica- 
tion of James II, 1688. 

®1 William Robertson, The History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth, Emperor of Germany. 

® Evidently these informal classes were subscription affairs kept by itinerant instructors 
in the social graces. Although having no connection with the University, the approval of the 
president was almost certainly necessary for the operation of such “schools.” 

68 Dr. James Phillips (1792-1867) A. M., D. D., was professor of mathematics and natural 
philosophy from 1826 until 1867. Born in England, Dr. Phillips came to the United States 
in 1818, and settled in New York City, where he operated a small boys’ school until his 
departure for the South in 1826. A Presbyterian minister of some note, he frequently con- 
ducted services in the village and officiated at prayers in addition to teaching. Battle, 
History, I, 323, 627, 740, 758. 
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University of N Carolina Tuesday [July] 27" 1841 
The senior class recited the Declaration of rights to Gov and 
French to Roberts.** R. R. Bridgers left this evening for good. 
I have not learnt Bridgers. He says my chance is good at Pitts- 
boro so say some others say it is not. He says they plague her 
about me. He praises her much—he thinks she is a fine girl. She 
was much prettyr than he expected to see her. I think of going 
there again shortly. To night I joined a dancing school [of] 
about thirty students I was the only Phi. Price ten Dollars I 
am spending a great deal of money here. I think dancing is a 
great accomplishment and enjoyment—quantum sufficit 


[12] University of N Car Wednesday July 28 1841 

The senior Class recited to Professor Mitchel all day the 
lecture at ten was very bad—upon the Air Pump—some eight 
or ten ladies present. The lecture upon Zoology in the evening 
was very good Professor Mitchel said he had seen a white black 
bird Smith® said he had seen a speckle negro—Mitchel said 
said he had seen a white black negro Smith said he had seen 
a family of white rats laughter..laughter.laughter one lied and 
the other lied. Mitchel said the rats came from Norway to 
England and took up in those large walls and from there in ships 
to America very probable I have just come from dancing and 
singing school May** and Mrs Utley®™ are too thick for their 
good She has got a husband but she takes a fresh scut now 


and then 
University of N C Thursday July 29 1841 

Hot weather—need rain—I attended to all my College duties 
regularly I have not been absent thus far in the session from 
anything The Senior Class recited all day to Professor Fhetter. 
Bell®® first mite man® in our Class.. recites not tolerably, but 
badly He is a poor scholar only [except] on Mathematicks. he 
do not deserve more than third mite. Lent Prof Fetter my re- 
views This evening I attended dancing school This morning 
got the North Carolina Standard. I think a heap of my Miss Mary 
but I do not know whether I shall ever go to see her any more 
I donot care about marrying I have not heard any thing to say 
this 

Redundance places memory on the rack 

For brains may be o’erloaded, like the back 

* John Jones Roberts, A. B., 1838, A. M., 1841, was professor of modern languages, 1841- 
1842. An Episcopal minister, Roberts was a native of New Bern. After leaving the Univer- 
sity, he was principal of high schools for young ladies in New York and Massachusetts. 
Battle, Sketches, 79-80, 200, and History, I, 440. 

® John Baptist Smith, A. B., 1842; Granville County. Battle, Sketches, 210. 

* James T. May (d. 1856), student, 1840-1842; Eutaw, Alabama. Battle, Sketches, 176. 

* Perhaps Mrs. Benton Utley, who assisted Miss Nancy Hilliard in the operation of the 
Eagle Hotel. Chamberlain, Old Days in Chapel Hill, 202. 

8 William Alexander Bell (1825-1850), A. B., 1842; Eutaw, Alabama. Battle, Sketches, 93. 

* Battle notes that in the campus parlance of the ‘forties, the honor men were classified 


as first, second, and third “might” or “‘mite’’ men. The meaning of the term is unknown. 
Battle, History, I, 553. 
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University of N C Friday July 30 1841 

Recited upon Chemistry in the forenoon, French in the after- 
noon A fine rain to day. I spoke to the Gove" about bolishing 
representatives our Society”? He said he would have [it] done 
he lays the subject before the Faculty I will mention this again 
at some future time I was elected by our Society to night sub 
= to keep the monies set apart for the erection of a new 

all.™ 


[13] [Saturday, July 31,] 18417 
... Last night. Prof. Mitchel told . . . it passed in my favor 
unanimously.™* Go’ Swain will lay it before the board of trustees 
on next Tuesday.” If it only passes that body I shall have accom- 
plished every thing that I wish to do while in College. It will be 
one of the proudest moments of my life. I shall glory in it. I do 
think that I shall have done more for it than any other man 


aoe I do sincerely hope that the trustees will grant me my 
esire 


University of N C Sunday August 1" 1841 

This morning I received a letter from Willis H McLeod about 
some books I tried to borrow from him. He did not send them 
to me—he said that it was current that I had betrothed myself 
to a young widow. It never was so nor moreover I never had 
such a thought. I have been studying the third Chapter in Second 
blackstone™ all day Of [In] Corporeal hereditaments Professor 
Green delivered us a fine sermon to day upon the following text. 
‘S Mathew Chap V verse 34 But I say unto you Swear not at all’. 
This evening we recited to Gove’ Swain upon the three first 
chapters of Genesis. Our Class know very little about the Bible. 


® Tomlinson probably refers to the custom of having six representatives of the two 
literary societies deliver original speeches as a part of the Commencement program. Due 
to their burdensome length, these speeches were ordered discontinued by the faculty after 1840 
unless the society representatives should agree to shorten them. The societies refusing to com- 
ply, subsquent commencements were held without this feature of the program. Tomlinson’s 
object here is not clear; perhaps he sought through the agency of Swain some mitigation 
of the faculty restriction. Battle, History, I, 469, 473. 

7. For several years, the two societies had been negotiating with President Swain and the 
Board of Trustees concerning the enlargement of their quarters, or the erection of a separate 
building or buildings to house the organizations and their libraries. From the time of the 
completion of South Building, the society halls had been located in the third story of that 
structure. Evidently efforts at securing more desirable halls were being continued, or perhaps 
renewed, at this time. The minutes of the Phi meeting of July 30, 1841, bear no record of 
the matter having been discussed, or of an election. Having been treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, however, Tomlinson would have been a logical choice for the position. Proceedings of 
the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, July 30, 1841; Battle, History, I, 511-513. 

7 The upper portion of this and five successive pages has been cut from the original 
manuscript, leaving portions of the inner margins intact. The entry headings being missing, 
conjectural dates have been supplied from context. This entry is obviously out of order. 

7% Tomlinson is possibly referring to a motion before the Phi, introduced by William S. 
Mullins, to “. . . examine into the amt. expended by Society for all the repairs that have 
been made at any recent period and report the same to Society at its next meeting, what 
sum we have a right to demand from the Trustees[.]” Their claim, amounting to $133.25, 
was granted by the executive committee of the Board of Trustees. Proceedings of the 
Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, Julv 31, 1841, August 6, 1841, and Journal entry for 
Friday, September 3, 1841, below, p. 103. 

™% The writer means the executive committee of the Board of Trustees. If Tomlinson is 
referring only to the claim of the Society against the Board of Trustees, it is difficult to 
understand his enthusiasm. It is entirely possible however, that Swain was to approach the 
executive committee on some matter relating to the erection of a new hall for the Society. 
See entry for Friday, July 30, 1841, and footnotes. 

7% William Blackstone, Commentaries on the Laws of England in Four Books, (1765-1769). 
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There is a camp meeting about eleven miles from here in the 
county 

Embrace again, my sons be foes no more 

Nor stain your country with her children’s gore 

For thee, fair freedom, welcome all the past 

For thee, my country, welcome e’ven the last. 


[14] [Monday, August 2, 1841] 
... the American law differ of the English. We recited a very 
fine lesson indeed. G[overnor Swain] is gone to Raleigh to see 
how they are coming on with the law class there” and to lay 
my proposition before the board of trustees.77 I have made men- 
tion of it a few pages back. This evening the Class recited to 
Prof. Philips on Nortons Astronomy. To night our Anniversary 
came on in the Ph‘ Hall the oration was delivered by Martin™® 
he acquitted himself very well. We all adjourned very well satis- 
fied with the preceedings. I heard from my Miss Mary She was 
at a campmeeting yesterday the fellows that were there said 
she was the prettiest lady there. Miss Nancy Hilliard asked her 
was she acquainted with me and she would not tell her. She is 
one of the prettiest ladies I ever saw 


University N. C Wednesday August 3" [4] 1841 

The morning foggy and cloudy—some prospects of rain Lec- 
ture between 9 and 10 the fellows behave so badly Prof Mitchel 
had to dismiss us. The ladies on the Hill were present Miss 


Wiley from Pittsboro likewise she is not very pretty. Lecture 
not interesting At eleven Mr. Mitchel & Jack” had a stiff 
quarrel. He had up several members of the Class I have 
never been had up by any of the Faculty. In the evening another 
lecture and recitat[ion] I have read some twenty or 30 pages 
in Tytler’s History. Attended singing school to night. I did not 
do very well at singing. I want to see Miss Mary very bad and 
mean to see her in less time than ten days. Our class recite badly 
on every thing 


[15] [Friday, Saturday, Sunday, August 13, 14, 15 (?), 1841] 
She* is quite an intelligent lady, very talkative and very interest- 
ing, she is pretty, handsome, and lovely she is a lady of a fine 
disposition. I have thus far this opinion of her that she has a 
good many fine qualities combined—she paints, sings, plays on 
the Piano admirably. I was much delighted with my visit After 
supper I visited Miss Susan Harden and we had a very fine 


7% The “law Class” of which Tomlinson writes was probably the law school conducted by 
Judge William H. Battle and ex-Governor James Iredell in Raleigh at this time. Guion 
Griffis Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, a Social History (Chapel Hill: The University 
of North Carolina Press, 1937), 288-289. 

77? See entry for July 31, 1841, and footnote 74, above, p. 100. 

78 “A silence then ensued indicative of the greatest anxiety. During which Mr. Martin arose 
and delivered a very eloquent and appropriate address. . . . Society adjourned with a 
mingled degree of satisfaction and regret.” Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840- 
1844, August 2, 1841. 

7 John Findley Jack, A. B., 1842; Rutledge, Tennessee, Battle, Sketches, 152. 

© Mary Ann Womack [7]. 
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conversation—She told me I was very much disappointed I 
asked her in what way because I did not find Mrs. Cabia there 
she said. I told her I was greatly disappointed but in the mean 
time very agreeable so. She said she could hardly believe me but 
then said she believed me_ I told her I came purposely to see 
her for she was the only inducement that brought me to Pitts- 
boro. My visit was about an hour and half long. Next evening I 
visited Miss Ramsay she is a pretty, sweet little girl. she showed 
me some of her paintings that she did at school at Salem.*! She 
said she was going to school at Salem for the next twelve months. 
She is interesting and very talkative. After supper I went to see 
my dear Miss Mary and also went with her to a singing party at 
Mr Holmes. There were a good many ladies present Mr Houze 
a young lawyer there gave me an introduction to several of them. 
Some of the ladies were very pritty and we had fine singing. I 
conducted Miss Mary back. with as much politeness as I possibly 
well could I bade her an affectionate farewell. Thus far I have 
not made the first word of courtship to her The report is out 
that I am going to see her. Sunday morning about sunrise I made 
my exit for Chapel Hill This ends my second visit My pros- 
pects thus far I think are tolerable. 


[16] [Friday, Saturday, Sunday, August 27, 28, 29 (?),] 1841*? 
..,. invited by Mr. Benjamin J House to a Thespian rehearsal. We 
broke up about ten o clock—went back to the tavern to my room. 
Next morning I went to see my Miss Mary—paid her a visit of 
about two hours length—[s]he played me a tune called the 
bachelor and one the lisping lover I think [they] were beautiful 
after these two some melancholy ones. I went from visiting her 
to the methodist church and heard a sermon from Elder Brock. 
After supper I went and waited upon my Miss Mary to church I 
had a very agreeable walk I engaged her for Church next day. 
Next day (Sunday) I waited upon her to church one of her 
cousins went with us so I had no chance to address. But returning 
from church I had a good opportunity and I made use of it she 
told me she would deal candidly with me and she hardly thought 
it was worth while to carry the matter any further and said she 
hoped I would ever remain her friend. I most assuredly will. I 
love her for her candor and admire her for her virtues** 


University N.. Car. Tuesday August 31th 1841 
I received a letter through the hands of Brother James Tom- 


51 Salem Female Academy, a young ladies’ boarding school dating from 1802, was located 
in Salem, North Carolina. Adelaide L. Fries, :listorical Sketch of Salem Female Academy 
(Salem, N. C.: Crist and Keehln, 1902), 6. 

® The date of this entry cannot be determined with exactness. 

88 Here ends Tomlinson’s romance with the young lady from Pittsboro. She was evidently 
still running true to form, for the journalist had noted in his first sketch of her that “She 
has had a good many beaux and has discarded them all.” In 1843, Miss Womack married 
the Rev. Mr. Amos W. Jones. Raleigh Register and North Carolina Gazette, October 10, 1843, 
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linson*t with $20.00, he said they were all well and I should hear 
from him again in a few days. Mother has been sick but she is 
mendind—fine weather 
R.. W.. Tomlinson 
“Science” says Sir John Herschel “is the knowledge of a few, 
methodically adjusted and arranged so as to become attainable 
by all[”’]. The first bank was established in N. Carolina in the 
year 1804. She was the last State that adoption the constitution. 


[17] [Wednesday, September 1, 1841] 
... took us about the 3 m[i]les from College we went up and 
down hills, valleys, thickets, fences, bryers, cornfields, by fish 
traps. I never had such a walk—he tried to outrun us every one 
and get back to College first Jack[,] Haise*® and myself run the 
old gentleman clear down. The students all complained very 
much of being tired.** I attended singing school to night and 
treated all the ladies with candy. Mrs Cabia was so mad with me 
that she would not take any. She did not hurt my feelings by 
not taking some I do not care a damn I have never said or 
done her any harm but have always wished her good luck. 


University of N Car Friday Sept 3™ 41 
I have attended punctually to all my collegiate duties to day 
The Society met to night at the usual hour. I went in and read 
before Society a letter from J.. H.. Bryan which informed me 
that we could get $133.75/.° for the loss we sustained on 
account of its raining in the roof upon the ceiling of our Hall*7— 
then retired to my room dressed myseif and went to see the 
Misses Owen and found the dancing master Rochetti there my 
visit was tolerably agreeable I returned about ten went in 
the Hall and brought up a motion to have a new motto put up in 
our hall the motion was not carried on account of not having 
enough money to pay our debts. After this the roll was [called 
and] the House adjourned. Now comes a disgraceful scene the 
moment the President announced adjournment Joseph Bunch of 
Tennessee*® presented a loaded pistol*® 


54 James Tomlinson, a planter, was an elder brother of Ruffin. He was a resident of 
Johnston County, which he represented in the House of Commons, 1834-1840, and in the 
Senate, 1842-1846. Connor, ed., A Manual of North Carolina . . . 1913, 670. 

% William James Hayes, A. B., 1842; Lincolnton; physician. Battle, Sketches, 141. 

58 The occasion seems to have been a géological field trip under the leadership of Dr. Mitchell. 

5? The executive committee of the Board of Trustees had acted favorably on this request 
of the Philanthropic Society on August 27, 1841. Minutes of the Executive Committee of 
the University of N. C., 1835-18738, MS in University of North Carolina Library, August 27, 
1841. 

%8§ Joseph M. Bunch, student, 1840-1843, Rutledge, Tennessee. Battle, Sketches, 102. 

5° Here the narrative breaks off unaccountably. The two following pages were left blank 
for its continuation at a later date, as Tomlinson notes, but this was never done. While it 
is regretable that we do not have his account of this dramatic incident and subsequent 
developments, other contemporary records give a clear picture of what occurred. Quite 
naturally, the Phi was very concerned over this breach of decorum by two of its members, 
and the Supervisor and his council investigated the matter thoroughly. Their report, submitted 
the following week, declared: 

“It is now our painful duty to present the case of our unfortunate fellow members, who, 
during the last week have been removed from us. As we have to propose a _ resolution 
touching their case it becomes necessary to record a brief statement of the facts connected 
with it, so that the nature of the conduct referred to in the resolution, may be always 
understood. We made an investigation of the affair on Monday last, when the parties were 
brought before us, and allowed to relate their own motives and conduct. Information was 
sought from other witnesses, but nothing could be obtained, either in addition or contradiction 
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[18-19 blank] 


[20] University of N. C. Tuesday Sept 14” ’41 

I have neglected writing for the last ten days not for the want 
of matter but partly throughly negligenc and partly on account 
of other subjects that engaged my most serious attention. The 
transactions which I have been engaged in for the last ten days 
have been of the most serious nature. I allude to the fight and 





to the statement of Messrs. Bunch and Rice. These were correctly written down by the 
Supervisor and shall be read to the house, upon the conclusion of this report. It appears, 
that in the early part of our last meeting, when Messrs Bunch and Rice were sitting next 
to each other before the window at the east end of the hall, the latter turned himself in his 
chair on the side next Mr. Bunch. According to his own account to look out of the window. 
Mr. Bunch says that at the same time he placed his leg against him, while Rice admits that 
he brought his leg near him, but did not touch him. Bunch however requested him ‘not to 
be so intimate if he pleased.’ Upon which he alleges that Rice put his own face close to 
his, shook his fist at him, cursed him and insulted him with a most obscene and provoking 
expression, which may better be conjectured than repeated before the house. Rice only admits 
that he cursed and shook his fist at him and told him to stand his distance. All this we find 
was perfectly unobserved by any one else in the Hall. A moment after wards Mr. Bunch 
left his seat, went and whispered to Mr. Spaight, who arose and walked with him out of the 
Hall. A short time afterwards, Rice also went out and turned into Mr. Picken’s room, told 
him what has passed between Bunch and himself and borrowed from him, his stick. He 
returned to the Hall and took the same seat. Mr Bunch was absent more than an hour. Bunch 
says that he heard Rice talking to Pickens in the passage and was informed that he had 
been with him in his room. He and his friends thought that there was good grounds for 
suspecting, that he would borrow Picken’s pistol. He therefore changed his purpose of 
attacking him with a stick only as he at first intended, and determined to meet him on his 
own ground. He returned to the Hall in company with Spaight, armed with a pistol & stick 
and took his seat by Spaight near the centre table. When the adjournment of Society was 
announced, Rice who had his eye on Bunch had only stepped so far as to be in line with the 
front row of chairs or just before the nearest side of the fireplace, and halted a second 
facing Mr. Bunch, when the latter had drawn his pistol and placed himself within three or 
four feet of him pointing it at him. Rice instantly walked out of the Hall, while Mr. Bunch 
was as quickly siezed and surrounded by a crowd. A scuffle ensued among several of the 
members, and a noise, which might have given alarming impressions to a person at some 
distance from the building. It is proper to say that most of the noise proceeded from Mr. 
Bunch: He cursed scuffied and clung to his pistol, which was loaded and cocked 

—- _— passionate resolution to pursue Mr Rice and shoot him, if permitted by 
t crowd. 

“Now considering the wild and inconsistant manner in which other cases equally flagrant, 
have been treated by society, and that the law which imposes a fine of five dollars on a 
man who may strike another in anger in the Hall, may perhaps be strained to apply. If 
such as offense should be committed during the meeting of Society, we must admit that 
Mr. Bunch had but little right to expect that he would be in any manner excommunicated 
from Society. It is on this account also that we think that Society cannot be justified in 
proceeding to expel him. But yet this is a case that should by no means be permitted to go 
entirely unpunished & as they are removed where suspension is useless, the only resolution 
which we could agree to submit for the adoption of the house is the following, 

“18t Resolved that while we censure Mr W D Rice for the manner in which, he menaced 
Mr Bunch in the hall, we yet regard the conduct of Mr Bunch in presenting his pistol and 
occasioning the disturbance which occured at the instant of adjournment as most highly 
reprehensible, being an outrage upon the sacred reverence which is due to our hall and 
hurtful to the reputation of our Society. 

“22d Resolved that the committee of correspondence be directed to transmit to each of 
the Gentlemen, a copy of the foregoing resolutions. 

“Consistency and duty would seem to require that we should recommend more severe 
and efficient laws for the prevention and disposition of such cases in future. We are all of 
the opinion that a law should be passed to expel a member who may hereafter draw a deadly 
weapon at anytime in the hall against another. But the Supervisor and one of the council, 
thought that they could not consistently sign a motion to this effect without annexing 
another, which should provide the same punishment for the case of making any violent 
attack, while the Society may be in session, the rest of the council on the contrary considered 
this latter case to be worthy of nothing higher than suspension. We can only commend the 
subject therefore to the early attention of the house and earnestly hope that such laws will 
be adopted as the preservation of our character demands. 

“Signed by 
Al Brown Supervisor 
G. L. W. Bridgers 
George W. Ruffin F 
James Horner council 
P. G. Holmes” 


After a short discussion, the yeas and nays were called. The tabulation shows 35 for the 
report, 11 against. 
Proceedings of the Philanthropic Society, 1840-1844, September 10, 1841. 
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the active part I took in it. I intend writing an account of it 
on the preceding pages. To day I have attended to all my College 
duties. We recited to the Gov.. upon Political Economy. I gain 
a great deal of information from his recitations. He is both 
instructive and interesting he is very amusing in his anecdotes. 
I go to both dancing and singing. both will be up shortly. Dancing 
master’s name Dagranvil singing master Davis. I give tell [7] 
ten Dollars for dancing and waltezing $4.00 for singin. I recieve 
the news that Tyler vetoed the second bank bill. Stanly®® and 
Wise* have had a fight in Congress. Gov Swain says he wants 
Wise expelled. I expect that Congress has adjourned to day. 
The Intelligencer®” speaks of the Cabinets resinging. All things 
are going on very well in College pro tempore. not much studying. 
I wrote a letter to my old friend Willis H.. McLeod night before 
last upon a mammoth sheet of paper. I expect he will laugh a 
good deal over it I had a great deal of egotism in it. I believe I 
will stop writing and read the balance of the night. 


University of N. C. [Thursday] Sept 16 1841 

This morning after prays I went to the P office And received 
the news through the National Intelligencer that all the members 
of the Federal Cabinet had resigned with the exception of Mr 
Webster The following nominations to fill the vacancies were 
sent to the Senate on the after noon of the 11 inst [21] Walter 
Forward of Pennsylvania (now First Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury) Secretary of the Treasery. John McLean of Ohio (now of 
the supreme Court) Secretary of War. Judge Upshur of Virginia 
Se® of the Navy. Hugh S Legare of South Carolina Attorney 
General. The above men I have never heard mention of with the 
exception of Mr Legare whom I think to be a very able man. 
I think Mr Tyler has made a bad selection this time. Our govern- 
ment is in a bad situation. The whigs cuss and abuse Tyler much. 
all that I have to say is he is his own President. This is afflicting 
news to the people. The Whigs do worse when in power than out 
I believe. I have read Ovid’s Art of Love to day it makes one 


Evidently determined to have the matter out, Bunch and Rice engaged in a pitched 
battle the next day in the streets of the village. The Faculty Journal records: 

“J. M. Bunch & W. D Rice were called before the Faculty, and made their own statement 
with respect to a fracas in which they were engaged this morning. It seems that a difference 
having taken place between them in the Hall of their Society last night, Bunch went out 
and returned armed with a pistol. Immediately after breakfast this morning, Rice went to 
Bunch’s boarding house, armed in like manner. A fight in the Street ensued, in the presence 
of many Students, in the course of which Bunch’s pistol was discharged, and Rice’s cane 
was used freely, his pistol having dropped from his pocket. The pistol of each was charged 
with three buck shot. 

. They were immediately dismissed and directed to retire from the village in forty eight 
ours.”” 
Faculty Journal, 1841-1848, MS in University of North Carolina Library, September 4, 1841. 

Bunch was evidently readmitted to the University, for Battle shows that he remained 
there until 1843. Rice did not return however, and in February, 1842, he petitioned the 
faculty to grant him “. . . an honorable dismission, or at least such a letter from the Presi- 
dent as would enable him to get admission into the College, at Wake Forest.” The matter was 
referred to President Swain with discretionary power, and no further record of Rice appears. 
Battle, Sketches, 102, 198; and Faculty Journal, 1841-1848, February 11, 1842. 

® Edward Stanly (1810-1872), a Whig, was a member of the United States House of 
Representatives from North Carolina, 1837-1848 and 1849-1853. Biographical Directory of 
the American Congress, 1774-1927 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1928), 1560. 

%1 Henry Alexander Wise (1806-1876), a Jacksonian Democrat, was a member of Congress 
from Virginia, 1833-1844. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1720. 

*® The National Intelligencer, Washington, D. C. Tri-weekly. 
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feell quite horny. He paints human nature very well I have 
prepared a law lesson to night for the Gov to morrow No 
College news nor any thing worthey of recording 


University of N.. Carolina Friday Sept. 

17th 1841 
We had to go to prays this morning in a very hard shower. 
After prays I went to the post Office in the rain—the rain came 
from the east and it looked very much like we are about to have 
a long wet spell—it has been raining all day it is now about 
11 oclock in the night and it has faired off, so I expect we shall 
have no rain to morrow I heard that my friend R. R. Bridgers 
is upon the point of Death. his brother has left College to go 
home to see him. it would be a pitty if he should die just having 
finished his education and got his profession. We recite to day 
at eleven to Prof Mitchel upon Chemistry He has put us to 
reviewing. I like Chemistry tolerably well. At twelve.. Hunt.. 
Mullins.. McLeace® and myself recited to the Go’ upon law. We 
all made a fine recitation—. I asked the Go’ opinion about the 
Cabinet’s resigning. He said he thought they did it without 
sufficient reflection, it was too precipitate an act [22] He thinks 
that the Cabinet that Tyler has chosen is quite an able one. I 
forgot one thing that is he says Granger ought to have resigned 
but none others. He thinks Wise ought to have been expelled 
from the house. He said he would be willing to have his tax for 
the next four years quadrupled if they would expell such worth- 
less members. This recitation he quoted a good deal of poetry 
from the Lady of the Lake. I could say a good many more things 

but these will answer for the present 


University of N C Tuesday Sept 21 1841 
This morning I received a letter from my friend Willis.. H.. 
McLeod of Johnston reprimanding me pritty severely for the 
part that I took in the late fight that occured here. He wrote me 
little news, he said the young ladies and Gentlemen were anxious 
to get married and go to making babies My folks were all well. 
He said nothing of his health. I take the advice he gave me much 
at heart and in future will try to keep out of such. We recited 
to day to the Gov.. upon Political Economy. 


University of N.. C Wednesday [September] 22" 1841 
I received no papers from the office this morning. Read Kent 
upon taxation™ this morning befor breakfast I have attended 
to all my College duties to day. We recited to the Gov all day 
upon Political Economy. He gave us a fine lecture upon taxation 
before noon. This after noon another one. Last week forty one 
men were returned to court for playing cards in Hillsboro. That 
does not speak much for the morrality of the place. Kad Jones” 
%8 Joseph McClees (1820-1856), A. B., 1843; Alligator, Tyrrell County; lawyer, planter; 
member of the General Assembly. Battle, Sketches, 168. 
*% James Kent, Commentaries on American Law (4 vols. New York: O. Halstead, 1826-1830). 


® Probably Cadwallader Jones, A. B., 1832; Hillsboro; lawyer; member of the General 
Assembly; Colonel, C. S. A.; Solicitor of Fifth North Carolina District. Battle, Sketches, 155. 
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and Judge Nash’s son” both lawyers were of the number Noth- 
ing news—College is quite calm. nothing to do but study. Our 
singing school is up our dancing school will be up to morrow- 
night R W Tomlinson 

“The qualifications necessary to be a perfect statesman” 


[23] ‘You know my passion is sincere and true 

I love you to excess; you know I do 

No Tongue, no Pen, can what I feel express 

E’en Poetry it self must make it less.” 
David Hume the author of the history of England on reading the 
manuscript of the history of Charles V written by Roberson 
(Roberson sent him the manuscript before it was [p]ublished) 
wrote back to him in a letter that to say that the work was very 
good and would be to say too little, that it was most excellent 
and he pronounced it one of the best works in english history 
now extant. The histories read by John C Calhoun when fourteen 
years old In the course of fourteen weeks Rollins Ancient His- 
tory®? Robertson’s Charles V and America® Voltaire Charles 
XII® the large edition of Cooke’s Voyages'™ the first volume of 
Locke on the Human Understanding,'®"! and several smaller 
works. 


University of N. C Friday Oct 1” 41 

The morning and day have been beautiful. I received no papers 
nor Reviews this morning. I recited upon Chemistry at Eleven, 
Law at twelve, French in the afternoon. Last night I bought 


Opossum supper and a jar of pickles invited Willis Sanders’ 
McLeace’™ G.. W.. Ruffin’®* I L Pickens!® W.. F.. Lewis! to 
eat them with me. After eating W.. Hunt Mullins McLeace,, 
W. Sanders, Lewis, James May, R Cambell'®? and myself went 
down to Pelleer’s and bought some sugar and brandy and got 
tolerable tight.1°* We enjoyed ourselves very much and retired 
to bed at the usual hour. The Society meet tonight I had nothing 
to do but to move the Agent of Reviews be authorized to draw 
from Society $11.00 to pay Mr McDade for postage—the motion 
passed and I retired to my room. Hunt and Myself have just had 
a long discourse upon reading history and likewise upon uses 
and trust in the twentieth Chapter of Blackstone 


% Henry Kollock Nash, A. B., 1836, A..M., 1843; Hillsboro; lawyer; member of the General 
Assembly. Battle, Sketches, 184. 

% Charles Rollin, The Ancient History of the Egyptians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylon- 
ians, Medes and Persians, Grecians, and Macedonians. 

% William Robertson, The History of the Discovery and Settlement of America. 

® Francois Marie Arouet de Voltaire, The History of Charles XII, King of Sweden. 

100 Edward Cooke, A Voyage to the South Sea, and Round the World, Perform’d in the 
Years 1708, 1709, 1710 and 1711. 

101 John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

102 Willis Henry Sanders (1823-1891), A. B., 1843; Pleasant Grove, Johnston County; 
planter; member of the General Assembly, 1852, 1858; Lieutenant-Colonel, C. S. A. Sanders 
was a neighbor of Tomlinson’s in Johnston County. Battle, Sketches, 203. 

108 Joseph McClees. 

104 George Washington Ruffin, A. B., 1842; Franklin County. Battle, Sketches, 201. 

1% Tsrael Leonidas Pickens, A. B., 1842; Greensboro, Alabama. Battle, Sketches, 192. 

106 William Figures Lewis, A. B., 1842; Edgecombe County; planter. Battle, Sketches, 163. 

107 Robert McGregor Campbell, A. B., 1842; Marengo County, Alabama; Captain, C. S. A. 
Battle, Sketches, 106. 

6 The sale of intoxicants to students within Chapel Hill or its immediate environs was 
strictly prohibited, as was the drinking of “ardent spirits” by students. 
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[24] University of N Carolina Tuesday Oct 5 1841 

We have recited all day upon Chemistry. The weather is 
beautiful—frost yesterday morning and this—first we have had 
this year. I read yesterday Milton upon education one of the 
best pieces in the english language. I found there his definition 
to the question What is the object of an education. He says, 

I call therefore a complete and generous education, that 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously 
all the offices both private and public, of peace and war Milton 
Auth[or.] 

Gov.. D L.. Swa[i]n’s answer is. The object of an education 
is to write and to speak. D L Swain Author 

Dr. Mitchel answer is, To fit a man for after life. 

My own definition is. To enable a man to discharge the duties 
of life to the best advantage to himself and his fellow beings. 
R. W.. Tomlinson 

I do not write my own down because I think it is better but 
because the question was put to me and the above was my 
answer. This is my private Journal which I want no man to read 
wh[iJ]le I live nor after my death I intend to write nothing in 
here that would make the most virtuous female blush. Although 
I write something about them now and then. I have neglected 
my Journal very much this session more than I intend in future 
William C. Hunt’s definition. To put a man in the possession of 
the power to think for himself. Mr Hunt is an irregular student 
in the present Senior class he is a man fond of big words and 
a man of very fine sense he converses remarkably well and 
intelligently 


[25] University of N C Wednesday Oct 6* 1841 

This morning read my lesson over between prays and breakfast 
in Chemistry upon Galvinism a new science. At nine o’clock Prof 
Mitchel showed the Class some beautiful experiments upon the 
Electro Magnet which he has just received from Philadelphia 
The first that was ever exhibited to any class in the University. 
The ladies were present, Dr Mitchel cracked several jokes for us 
and has been exceedingly witty all day. Between twelve and one 
I read Bancroft’s History of the U States.1° After dinner we 
had a recitation upon Bigalow’s Technology’”® and Lecture both 
of which were very interesting. I have been reading Blackstone 
to night The weather is beautiful. But little excitement in 
College. Not very much studying done. 


University of N.. C Saturday Oct. 7" [9] 1841 

Hav’nt read much to day. After breakfast had my head ex- 
amined by a deaf and dumb phrenologist, the examination was 
favorable. He is quite a good scholar—a well read man—very 





109 George Bancroft, A History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American 
Continent . . . (Boston: vol. 1, C. Bowen, 1838; vols. 2, 3, C. C. Little & J. Brown, 1840). 

10 Jacob Bigelow, Elements of Technology, Taken Chiefly from a Course of Lectures 
Delivered at Cambridge, on the Application of the Sciences to the Useful Arts, Now Published 
for the Use of Seminaries and Students (Boston: Hilliard, Gray, Little, & Wilkins, 1831). 
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intelligent countenance. I wish he could speak so he might defend 
his science—I never believed in the science before I saw him. 
He has made a good deal of money out of the students. I read a 
fine article in the brittish Review to day “on the state of learning 
in the United States of America.” I slept the whole of the after- 
noon I feel well prepared now for a good night’s studying 


University of N C Wednesday Oct 13 1841 

We commenced reciting to the Gov on Abercrombie on monday 
this the introduction we have been reciting to him the last three 
days. I am very much taken up with his lessons. He tells us a 
good many very interesting jokes in way of illustration. He 
illustrates everything by a lady. [26] He loves to talk about 
the ladies better than any man I ever saw. He has had very lately 
L. L.. D conferred upon him at Princeton. It pleased him no 
little. Our recitation today have been exceedingly interesting. I 
received yesterday morning the North American!!! & Democratic 
Reviews'!? yesterday morning—some very fine articles in both 
of them. I have studied very hard for the last week. I want my 
College course to end so I may go home and live with my Mother. 
I don’t think I will get married in several years after I leave 
College & not then unless I can get the girl I want. Our Society 
is at a low ebb. Times are remarkably dull in College at the 
present. I think I must make one of my old trips tonight. Our 
law class is nearly through Blackst[one.] 

“Oh who can tell how hard it is to climb the steep 

Where fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 


University Thursday [October] 14 1841 

I have just received from Brother James Tomlinson a letter 
dated Oct 8 1841 with fifty dollars. I am compelled to have as 
much as seventy five dollars more this session. Good lord how I 
do hate to write home for money I am spending so much. I am 
just as economical as I can be. I mean to make it back some day 
or other. I fail to write as much as I intend every day. We recited 
upon Greek all day. I feel badly and not much like writing now. 
oh: when will my muse be propicious? will it be tomorrow or next 
week or will it ever be. I have neglected it too much for my future 
good writing and speaking are every thing in this country. I 
have studied very hard this week I wish I could do so always. 
I went to the store and purchase some few articles to day . . 
to wit .. a pair of shoes $1.25 a scarf to wear around my neck 
$1.25. There are two good stores in Chapel Hill at present 
Tower’s & Barbee’s; Hargraves [27] has one also. They do a 
good deal of trading. Chapel Hill is improving seme little. Society 
is not very good. I have quit going to see any of the ladies it is 
too pin hook business. The ladies here on the Hill are not like 
they are any where else. They are too fond of cutting the fellows 
think themselves too smart and too well accomplished I think 





11 North American Review, Boston, New York. Quarterly. 
12 United States Magazine and Democratic Review, Washington, New York. Monthly. 
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they are somewhat deficient in both. Miss Mary Hall is a very 
fine girl in every sense of the word. She knows how to behave 
herself. I wrote to Dr Mitchel yesterday for his sermon he de- 
livered in the Chapel last sundy I have not heard from him 
since. I do not know whether he will let me have it or no nor do 
I now care. My College life is mixed with of sweets and bitters. 
I feel unwell tonight, very melancholy and despairing of future 
sucess in life. My Mother’s being at home by herself renders me 
very unhappy The fruits of my labors shall be at her disposal 
as long as I and she live. I mean to do all that I can to render 
her [secure] after I leave College. I mean to live with her and 
= care of her in her old age. It is my duty. I am her youngest 
chil 


University of N.. C. Friday Oct 15” 1841 
I have undergone the same old routine of College duties punc- 
tually Our law class recited to the Gov.. at twelve to day upon 
XXVII & XXVIII Chapters in second Blackstone. Our recitation 
was short but sweet. The senior class recited to the Gov before 
noon upon Abercrombie’s mental philosophy he read us some 
extracts from Lord Brouhan'™ and a part of Judge Gaston’s 
Address before the two literary Societies here in connection with 
our lesson. In the afternoon we recited french to Proffessor 
Roberts. I attended Society to night, heard some good declama- 
tion and compositions. I do not feel like doing any thing to 
night—I am unwell I bought me a gown this evening gave 
seven dollars for it—paid the ct cash and some shaving soap. 
nothing more to night 


[28] University of N C Saturday [October] 16” 1841 

I awoke up with a violent headach this morning I received 
the New York Review''t this morning some articles in it very 
valuabl. I sent it to the Go’ before I read it. I had the North 
American and Democratic on hand. I have not done any thing to 
day, one day with me has passed off in perfect idleness. 


“Time is the warp of life. Oh tell 
The young the fair, the gay, to weave it well” 


I tried repeatedly to do something but found it utterly impossible 
“Minerva Invita” nothing done. No news Stiring. I heard from 
Miss Mary Womach yesterday she was well I should like to 
see her again. Joseph McLeace and myself took a walk after 
supper. Coming back to college by Miss Nancy’s she invited us 
down about eight oclock to eat some broil squirrels, eggs, coffee, 
&c. et cettera cider After this I went with some of the students 
to serenade the Misses Mitchel and Miss Hall. As soon as we 
were were done I retired to my bed as quick as possible. 


13 Henry Peter Brougham, first Lord Brougham and Vaux. 
144 New York Review, New York. Quarterly. 
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University of N. C. Sunday Oct. 17" 1841 
This morning with great surprise to most of the students when 
assembling in the Chapel found a yearling up in the tutor pen™® 
where some of the students put him last night. The parson Greene 
gave us a talk and dismissed us without praying. It was a right 
trifling trick, if I k[n]ew any of the fellows’ names I would 
record them. Head acke again to day. I did not do any thing 
before time for church Professor Greene preached to day. Good 
many ladies were present. After dinner I prepared 3 chapters 
in Genisis to recite to Gov Swain 
Pope says wit is “that which has been often thought but was 
never before so well expressed.” 


[29] University of N.. C [Monday] Oct 18 1841 

The political situation of our country [state] in 1799[:] it 
was the most federal in its measure at that time of any state in 
the union with Gov Davie at its head. In way of complimenting 
N Carolina and Davie President Adams appointed him minister 
to france he was absence nine months—left no man at the head 
of his party—during his absence the election came on between 
Adams and Jefferson the state turned republican as much in 
that time as it was federal when he left The state at that time 
gave seven votes for President they being cast for Jefferson 
elected him. Just see the circumstances upon which the destinies 
of this nation rested at that time. Oh how fortunate it was for 
the American people. Well ought they to glory in such a man as 
Jefferson. We recited before noon upon Abercrombie, at twelve 
our law class Hunt, Lancaster,'’® Mullins and myself upon law. 
In the evening upon Nortons Astronomy to Professor Phillips. 
Thus closes the labor of the day. 


University of N C Oct Tuesday 19 1841 
For my own special benefit and in obedience to the laws of of of 
College I have punctually attend to all my duties. We have had 
Abercrombie all day. There is nothing going on in College worth 
noting. In reading an article in the London Quartily Review!” 
compiled by E.. B.. Willison I saw the following in substance 
relating to M' D Webster. The bulk of his poetical reading con- 
sisted of Milton Dryden and Shakespeare. Willison says we are 
by no means sure that it is useful for an orator to be familiar 
with any poet but those which are in the mouths and memories 
of the people for what avail allusions which it requires notes or 
an appendix to explain. Mr Webster has made a careful study 
of the best English Orators particularly Burke. 

5 The “tutor pen,” sometimes called the “bull pen,’’ was a semi-circular row of high-backed 
benches situated in the center of the chapel (Gerrard Hall), and reserved for the use of 
speakers and special guests. It has been suggested that the latter nickname might very well 
have derived from just such incidents as that described, of which this was doubtless neither 
the first nor the last occurrence. Henderson, The Campus of the First State University, 91n. 

6 James Warren Lancaster. A. B., 1843, A. M., 1846; Edgecombe County; lawyer; member 


of the General Assembly, 1854-1855. Battle, Sketches, 160. 
7 London Quarterly Review (American Edition), New York. Quarterly. 
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[30] University of N.. C Wednesday Oct 20 1841 
Rain last night, but a splendid morning this. Read until break- 
fast. After breakfast recited to Prof Mitchel upon chemistry, in 
the afternoon upon Bigalow’s technology. The day has not been 
very interesting neither were our lessons. I see that every state 
election since the president election has gone for the anti admin- 
istration that were thoroughly federal before hurra for the 
Dems. La[s]t night I loafed about College from room to room 


University Thursday Oct 21 1841 
We had Greek all day, things are as usual nothing of much 
importance going home in the morning 


University" Friday Oct 22™ 1841 
This morning before sunrise Willis, Robert,’ and Lucien 
Sanders!”° and myself left here upon horses to go home, we got 
to Raleigh by twelve oclock ate dinner, and had our horses fed. 
I went to see David Barnes,'*! 'Thomas Ruffin'*? and S.. Gra- 
ham!** three young school mates of mine studying law in Raleigh 
under Battle and Iredell we talked over matters and things in 
general. We left about two oclock and got home at sun set. Found 
Mother well and every body in the neighborhood at the Camp- 
meeting 


University Saturday Oct 23™ 1841 
This morning Ransom Bridgers and myself rose early and ate 
breakfast with Mother. After breakfast we went up to see Simeon 


and sister We staid there about half an hour’ while there we 
three drank a tickler of brandy. We then came down to Mothers 
had our hourses caught and went on down to the Campmeeting. 
Harry Durham Ransom Myself went over to his house looked 
about at his cotton and returned back to the C.. meeting. I saw 
a good many of my old acquaintances. Willis McLeod 

we talked over many matters and things in general [31] I saw 
no pretty girls—I spoke to no young lady while down. I amused 
myself with the young fellows by talking about fox hunting and 
the girls—talked with some old fellows about the price of cotton 
and the scarcity of money and hard times. There were seven or 
eight preachers we did not have as good preaching as I an- 
ticipated. In the evening I went home with brother James and 
toock supper with him and returned. That night we had one or 


18 This and the two succeeding entry headings are obviously careless errors on the part 
of the journalist, the result of these entries’ having been made subsequent to his return 
to Chapel Hill from home. 

19 Robert Alexander Sanders, A. B., 1844, A. M., 1848, was the brother of Willis H. 
Sanders and uncle of Lucian H. Sanders, and Tomlinson’s roommate. Sanders lived on Pleas- 
ant Grove plantation, about a mile from the home of Tomlinson in Johnston County. Battle 
Sketches, 203. 

120 Lucian Holmes Sanders (1823-1875), A. B., 1845; Johnston County; planter. Battle, 
Sketches, 202. 

121 David Alexander Barnes, A. B., 1840; Northampton County; lawyer; Judge of Superior 
Court, 1865-1868; member of the Convention of 1861. Battle, Sketches, 90. 

22 Thomas Ruffin, A. B., 1841, A. M., 1846; Franklin County; lawyer: Attorney, Ninth 
District, Missouri; member of Congress from Missouri, 1853-1861; Colonel, C. S. A. Battle, 
Sketches, 202. 

123 Stephen Graham, A. B., 1841; Duplin County; planter; member of the General Assembly. 
Battle, Sketches, 133. 
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two converts some shouting the weather was rather cold—not 
very many people. Agrippa Mitchener and Myself stayed in in 
Mr John Waltons tent. 


University Sunday Oct 24" 1841 

To day nearly the same as yesterday. Edwards preached the 

eleven oclock sermon, and a very good one indeed it was. Elder 

Jameison sprinkled some three children I know not who they 

were. In the evening I returned home just before sun set and 

staid with my Mother. Simeon and sister came down and staid 
with us until bed time. 


University of N.. C.. Sunday November 7 1841 
I have neglected my Journal so long that I am really ashamed 
of myself. Several days I have had a good deal of matter to write 
but have omitted it to my sorrow. Our law class finished Black- 
stone’s second volume upon real property last wednesday and 
friday we recited the VII Chapter (turned back) we shall recite 
next friday again the chapter upon uses and Trust. Last night I 
finished my senior speech ready to hand in to Professor Green for 
correction—subject (The qualifications necessary to a perfect 
statesman) it comprises just one sheet of Fools cap paper. I 
have not studied much for the last three or four weeks. I read ina 
News paper yesterday that there were about 30,000 professional 
men in in the United States. I have a great anxiety for the end 
of the session to come I want to get home. I expect to have a 
small farm carried on next year. [32] I do not think much of 
getting married under two or three years after I leave College. 
I shall not be prepared to take a wife. I am going to devote myself 
diligently to my profession for the next three or four years. I 
have spent so-much money that I must endeavor to make it back 
some way or another. 


University N. C. Tuesday Nov 9 1841 
To say I have been very busily engaged in getting two lessons 
in Abercronbe for the Go’ in Insantz he told us several very fine 
anecdotes in way of illustration. Times in College are as dull as 
I ever saw them every one seems to be afflicted with the blues. 
R R Bridges and a cousin of his left here to day on their way to 
Alabama. I do not believe he will ever do much. He is a man of 
the most consummate vanity I ever saw. He says nothing but 
what relates to himself. I am deficient of something to set down 
so I will stop. 


University of N C Saturday Nov 13 1841 
I have employed myself at nothing very well to day. read but 
little—drawn off part of my speech. It is my private opinion that 
Pool!** will marry old Nancy'’* He is about 20 years old She 
about 45 I think both of them ought to be whipt like hell for 
their disgusting conduct they are enough to make a dog puke. 
124 Anderson J. Pool, student, 1840-1842; Marion, Alabama. Battle, Sketches, 193. 


25 Perhaps Miss Nancy Hilliard, hostess of the Eagle Hotel. Tomlinson’s expectations 
apparently went unfulfilled. 
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University of N.. C.. No’ Wednesday 17" 1841 
We have recited Chemistry all day. The session will soon be 
at a close when I shall go home. I am going to copy a few extracts 





‘ dragged 

A stagnant dul predestinated fool 

Through learning’s halls and made to labor much 
Abortively, till to his home returned 

He made his simple mother think that she 

Had born a man” [33] 


“Sweet sensibility; oh la 
Methought I heard a little lamb cry ba” 


There is something connected with these two extracts which will 
always make me recur to the two persons in allusions. one is an 
Alumnus who lives in Tarbory the other a member of the present 
Junior Class now in College The initials of their names first 
W F D'% 2m J. W.. L)** 


[To be concluded] 





228 William Francis Dancy (1818-1860), A. B., 1841: Tarboro; lawyer, planter. Battle, 
Sketches, 116. 


127 James Warren Lancaster. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore. Volume I, 
Proverbs, Riddles, Customs, Speech, Games, Tales. Volume II, Folk 
Ballads. Edited by Newman I. White. (Durham: Duke University Press, 
1952. Pp. xiv, 712; xxiii, 747. $7.50 each volume.) 


It is difficult, if not impossible for me to give an appraisal of 
the Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore 
without injecting a personal note. 

While I lived in Boone, Brown was a frequent visitor to my 
home during the summer seasons. Since I had grown up in 
Watauga County and knew most of the people in that section 
we found it rather easy to approach those accustomed to singing 
ballads. Dr. Brown was so courteous and affable that they were 
seldom ill at ease in his presence. To hear these lovely, natural 
voices as they interpreted the ballads and folk songs and un- 
folded the proverbs, riddles, and customs which were a part of 
their daily lives in the presence of this scholar and stranger was 
an experience long to be remembered. 

For many years the people of North Carolina who are inter- 
ested in folklore have awaited with keen interest the publication 
of the Brown Collection. As a result of Dr. Brown’s untimely 
passing, the editors have, in some instances, had to work under 
considerable handicap, but they have done, on the whole, an 
excellent job. Both volumes are well edited. 

Volume I, which contains the superstitions, the folk speech, 
the customs, the games, and the beliefs of the native people, 
is most unusual. It is stimulating, and will enrich the vocabulary 
and literature of North Carolina and other sections. In this 
volume is to be found the classic language of the simple folk. 
It will preserve for all time the laconic expressions of a people 
that otherwise might have been lost. 

Volume II contains 314 ballads and folk songs. Among these 
are many, if not all the familiar English ballads known and 
loved by all ballad collectors. In addition to these there are a 
number of very rare folk ballads seldom if ever heard, except 
in the extremely rural areas where they have been pocketed 
for generations. Many of these ballads are incomplete—frag- 
ments of those sung by the early pioneers of the Appalachians 


[115] 
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and other sections. Extensive space has been given to American 
and North Carolina ballads. All in all, Volume II of the Brown 
Collection is one of the best, if not the best product of folklore 
yet published. This achievement will do much to preserve this 
literature and music for future generations; for ballads are 
“voices from secret places, from silent people and old times long 
dead!’ They spring froin the very heart of people, lift us out 
of the ugly narrow places of life, and cause us to appreciate the 
simple, genuinely beautiful things of the world. 


I. G. Greer. 
Chapel Hill. 


Roosevelt and Daniels, A Friendship in Politics. Edited with an introduction 
by Carroll Kilpatrick. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 
1952. Pp. xvi, 226. $3.50.) 


Beginning in 1913 and ending with the latter’s death, these 
letters between Josephus Daniels and Franklin D. Roosevelt tell 
the story of one of the interesting friendships of recent American 
history. Edited with an introduction and brief explanatory notes 
by Carroll Kilpatrick, this long interchange sheds some new 
light on the most important and controversial figures in Amer- 
ican politics since Woodrow Wilson. 

A rural North Carolina democrat, unsophisticated and puri- 
tanical in the southern Methodist manner, Josephus Daniels was 
called to be Secretary of the Navy in the Wilson administration 
in 1913. After reading this book, one still wonders why he chose 
as his chief assistant the rising young anti-Tammany Democrat 
from Hyde Park, New York. It was an odd combination, and 
the mystery is that it survived the social and temperamental 
differences that kept the two men from becoming really intimate 
friends during their tenure in the Navy Department. Roosevelt 
at times obviously thought his chief ridiculous and incompetent. 
On the important questions involving the navy and American 
foreign policy before April, 1917, the two were miles apart. But 
Daniels was generous and tolerated insubordination, while 
Roosevelt was ambitious and never carried his expressions of 
discontent to the breaking point. 

Even so, during his apprenticeship Roosevelt undoubtedly 
learned more than he realized. Daniels taught him a lesson in 
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tolerance and kindly human relations that he never forgot; and 
this lesson was soon reinforced by Roosevelt’s desperate struggle 
to recover his health that was shattered by an attack of polio 
in 1921. During this period of Roosevelt’s long convalescence, 
from 1921 to 1928, the relations between the two men for the first 
time reached the point of mutual affection, and the letters written 
during these years are intimate and politically revealing. Both 
men worked hard for Smith’s election in 1928, although both 
realized he had no chance. Both men realized, moreover, that 
Roosevelt’s election as governor of New York in 1928 made him 
the logical Democratic nominee in 1932, and Daniels did his part 
to win the nomination for his friend. 

Daniels obviously wanted above all else to return to Wash- 
ington as Secretary of the Navy. As he probably expected the 
nomination in 1933, he did not ask for it. Six years later, after 
Roosevelt’s first Secretary of the Navy died, Daniels asked for 
the appointment. Instead, in 1933 Roosevelt sent his old friend 
as Ambassador to Mexico and did not answer his request in 
1939. Daniels accepted his exile with good grace and no apparent 
diminution of affection. He resigned in 1941, only after doctors 
had warned him that further residence in Mexico City would 
injure his wife’s health. 

This is not by any means the most important book on Daniels 
or on Roosevelt. Neither was a good letter writer, and these 
are certainly not the most important letters either of them wrote. 
But it is a charming interchange, quickly read, which enlarges 
our understanding of the growth of Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Arthur S. Link. 


Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Piedmont Partisan. By Chalmers G. Davidson. (Davidson, N. C.: Davidson 
College. 1951. Pp. 190. $3.00.) 


Brigadier General William Lee Davidson is perhaps the best 
known of the “partisan” commanders of Revolutionary North 
Carolina. His accomplishments compare favorably with those of 
Elijah Clarke in Georgia and of Sumter, Marion, and Pickens 
in South Carolina. Though his fame has been a part of the 
folklore of southwestern North Carolina, it has been largely 
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legendary. It is fitting that a man whose name is commemorated 
in a distinguished liberal arts college, and in counties in both 
North Carolina and Tennessee, should be the subject of a biog- 
raphy based on scholarly research. Such a book has been pro- 
duced by the author, Dr. Chalmers G. Davidson, probably a 
collateral kinsman of his subject. 

William Lee Davidson, born in 1746 in Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania, was carried by his parents to Rowan County, 
North Carolina, three years later. There he grew to manhood 
in a strict Scotch-Irish Presbyterian environment. In his early 
twenties he became active in the militia and rose in rank until 
the state troops in the western third of North Carolina were 
under his command from the battle of Camden until his death 
at thirty-five at Cowan’s Ford in 1781, just before final v*-tory 
was won. He narrowly missed being in command at .i.:ng’s 
Mountain, in which battle some of his troops, but not he, partici- 
pated, but he rendered conspicuous service elsewhere. He won 
no important battles. His contributions were in his ability to 
raise men, to handle undisciplined militia, and to preserve their 
morale. 

Dr. Davidson, the author, writes exceptionally well, and has 
done an excellent job in locating and exploring his sources. The 
sub-title, reminiscent of nineteenth-century writers, The Life and 
Times of Brigadier General William Lee Davidson, is indicative 
of the contents of this book, for it is something more than a 
biography. Approximately one-third of the narrative is devoted 
to environment. The first three chapters contain excellent des- 
criptions of pre-Revolutionary North Carolina society and are 
a veritable storehouse of Presbyterian genealogy. To this re- 
viewer these chapters are most interesting despite the numerous 
characters introduced. The concluding chapter is an excellent 
summary of Davidson’s contributions. 

Placing of notes by chapters at the end of a volume is a de- 
batable technique for books primarily designed for scholarly 
perusal. A critical bibliography, a general bibliography, an in- 
dex, and appendixes are included. 


Merritt B. Pound. 


The University of Georgia, 
Athens, 
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The Rise and Progress of Negro Colleges in Georgia, 1865-1949. By Willard 
Range. (Athens: The University of Georgia Press. 1951. Pp. x, 254. 
$3.75.) 


“This study is one of the University of Georgia Phelps-Stokes 
Studies on Negro Life” (p. ix). Presented in two parts, its aim 
has been to create “a detailed picture of the development of 
Negro higher education in Georgia ... [within the framework] 
of ‘movements’ that were experienced throughout most of the 
South” (p. ix). Developing a concept of the “crusade,” Part 
One has dealt with two “waves” of crusaders who came to teach 
the Georgia freedmen. The first, supported mainly by the federal 
government and widespread northern philanthropy, undertook 
to provide the blacks with an academic and a religious educa- 
tion. They experienced failures and successes. But “with almost 
no foundation to build on then, the achievements of the crusade 
[were] little short of amazing” (p. 46). The second “wave” of 
crusaders, influenced less than the first by sentiment and sup- 
ported in part by well-known philanthropists, introduced among 
the blacks a species of vocational training. During this period, too, 
there were founded a female college, a theological seminary, a 
Negro-controlled denominational college, and a church organized 
by southern whites. The state of Georgia founded and sponsored 
an industrial college, sustained mainly by federal funds. Part 
Two considers the transition to the modern college. Here it has 
taken note of the development of a college program of consider- 
able balance and range, including cultural, business, scientific, 
and industrial subjects; the accreditation of institutions; the 
emergence of one as a graduate school; the merger and affiliation 
of several located in Atlanta; and the provision under federal 
impulsion of support and graduate and professional instruction 
in subjects provided by thé state, on those levels and within its 
bounds, for white students. 

The study has appraised movements, institutions, men, and 
measures and discussed lucidly the forces social, economic, 
political, and psychological which have tended to shape develop- 
ments. Well documented, it has a good factual coverage, an 
adequate bibliography, and a serviceable index. Its appendix 
presents a set of valuable chronological tables with reference 
to the institutions considered. Throughout, the study is notably 
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objective and interestingly written. Its tone is sympathetic. 
Its main conclusions admit of little criticism. 


A. A. Taylor. 


Fisk University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


Georgia Studies: Selected Writings of Robert Preston Brooks. Edited and 
with an introduction by Gregor Sebba. (Athens: University of Georgia 
Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 309. $3.50.) 


To know how to pay fitting tribute to a teacher and scholar at 
the end of a long and useful career sometimes presents diffi- 
culties. These difficulties multiply when the publication of a 
scholarly volume is the desideratum of his friends and when his 
primary interests for forty-five years have been undergraduate 
teaching and administration. Just what merits inclusion in such 
a volume? This question seems not to have given great perplexity 
to the friends of Dr. Brooks at the University of Georgia; and 
the resulting volume is an uneven hodge-podge, some of it valu- 
able, but much of it inconsequential. 

Nearly all of Dr. Brooks’s scholarly writing fell within the 
years 1911 to 1916, when he bore none of the burdens of a dean. 
It is understandable, therefore, that four historical essays, writ- 
ten during this five-year period, should provide the meat of this 
volume. The first two articles describe the rise of farm tenancy 
out of the ruins of Georgia’s plantation system. The second of 
these essays, “The Agrarian Revolution in Georgia, 1865-1912,” 
is a 72-page reproduction (without tables and bibliography) of 
Dr. Brooks’s doctoral thesis, published by the University of Wis- 
consin in 1914 and now long out of print. It is still the most 
authoritative work on the development of farm tenancy in 
Georgia; and this reprint is the most useful and substantial part 
of the book. Of the other two historical essays, one (written in 
1916) reviewed Howell Cobb’s important role in combatting 
secession in the crisis of 1850, and the other (also written in 
1916) summarized the conflicts over conscription in the Con- 
federacy. 

The rest of the book is a mishmash of speeches and pamphlets, 
and of articles taken from magazines and newspapers, which, 
considered together, reflect four leading aspects of Dr. Brooks’s 
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career and character: 1) his constant interest in tax reform and 
public finances in twentieth-century Georgia; 2) his devotion to 
the University of Georgia, and his consistent advocacy of higher 
standards of study and research there; 3) his sharply defensive 
feeling about northern criticisms of southern shortcomings; and 
4) the dry wit that often characterizes his informal writing and 
speech. 

Gregor Sebba, who has taught economics at the University 
of Georgia since 1947, edited the book and wrote a 27-page 
introduction. This introduction is mainly biographical, but at 
times it becomes peculiarly psychographical and occasionally 
even falls into treacly sloughs. 

James Rabun. 


Emory University, 
Georgia. 





The Letters of William Gilmore Simms: Volume I—1830-1844. Collected and 
edited by Mrs. Mary C. Simms Oliphant, Alfred Taylor Odell, and T. C. 
Duncan Eaves. (Columbia: University of South Carolina Press. 1952. 
Pp. clii, 456. Illustrated. $8.50 per volume, $31.25 the set of five.) 


Volume I of the Simms letters contains much besides letters. 
Major features are an historical and critical introduction by 
Donald Davidson; a biographical sketch of Simms by Dr. Alex- 
ander S. Salley; and biographical sketches of “Simms’ Circle’’— 
more than eighty acquaintances (many of them nationally em- 
inent), as well as pages on “The Family Circle” and “The 
Negroes at Woodland.” Occupying relatively less space are a 
preface by Mrs. Oliphant, a detailed listing of the 224 letters, 
an index of proper names, and nine illustrations. 

The letters (July, 1830-December, 1844) are those of Simms 
as a young man, from his twenty-fifth to his thirty-ninth year. 
Seventy-nine letters are placed within the first ten years of the 
fifteen-year period, and one hundred and forty-five within the 
last five years. Some of the earlier years (such as 1830, 1833, 
and 1834) are only meagerly represented. 

More than half of the letters constitute a record of friendship 
with one man, James Lawson (1799-1880), a Scottish-born 
New York litterateur and business man. In spite of misunder- 
standings, quarrels, and the fact that Lawson—according to 
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Simms—was the “Prince of Poor Correspondents,” the friend- 
ship endured for forty years, through the Civil War, to the end 
of Simms’s life. 

Eight or more letters were addressed to such distinguished 
South Carolinians as Governor James Henry Hammond and 
Major Benjamin Franklin Perry, editor of the Greenville Moun- 
taineer. Among the well-known Americans in other states who 
received letters from Simms were Robert Montgomery Bird, 
James Kirke Paulding, Evert Augustus Duyckinck, and William 
Cullen Bryant. 

Some of the letters were composed for publication. In 1831 
ten brief letters were published serially in the Charleston City 
Gazette as ““Notes of a Small Tourist.’’ Letters to Philip C. Pen- 
dleton on “Southern Literature: Its Condition, Prospects and 
History” were published in the Magnolia in 1841. 

Most of the letters, however, were dashed off spontaneously 
—without thought of permanence—much as if the author were 
addressing a friend viva voce. The reader comes close to a per- 
sonality of heroic stature, many-sided, but characteristically 
forthright, generous, and loyal. (The editors of The North Caro- 
lina Historical Review are wise to admonish the reviewer not 
to use his review as a springboard for bringing out some of his 
own pet ideas, for the far-ranging William Gilmore Simms 
offers many tempting “springboards.’’) 

Upon the massive evidence of Volume I it is reasonable for 
one to remark that the work has been pursued not only with 
scholarly thoroughness but also with loving care. Copious de- 
tailed footnotes, supported by numerous cross references, appear 
throughout. In design and make-up the book is admirable. The 
typography is pleasing, and the general appearance is notably 
attractive. 

There are a few typographical errors (as for example on 
pages Ixxii, ci, and 455). A sentence on page Ixxiv contains a 
superfluous that. On page 199 a footnote seems to be erroneous. 
Writing in December, 1840, Simms refers to five writers then 
living, of whom one is Drayton. In the footnote John Drayton 
(1766-1822) is identified, whereas William Drayton (1776- 
1846), for whom an introductory sketch is given (page ci), is 
probably intended. 
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Mrs. Oliphant dedicates Volume I to her collaborator, Alfred 
Taylor Odell, whose death occurred when the preparation of the 
volume was in its final phases. 

Roger P. Marshall. 


North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh. 





Pee Dee Panorama. Photographs by Carl Julien and introduction by James 
McBride Dabbs. (Columbia: The University of South Carolina Press. 1951. 
Pp. 117. 82 photographs. $7.50.) 


Once again, photographer and writer have collaborated to 
portray, in a production of appropriate quality, a section of 
South Carolina. The area is clearly delimited, but a larger and 
more detailed map than the one on the title page would aid the 
viewer of the panorama. Both text and pictures seek and capture 
the “feel of the past,” for they focus largely on the remains of 
ante-bellum life with only a slight suggestion of the present— 
one paragraph, a few plates, the end papers. As Mr. Babb says 
(p. 27), the houses pictured represent an expansive society and 
economic system that have passed into history, leaving these 
ghostly reminders endowed with easy dignity, with “sweet for- 
mality,” and, it might be added, with sufficient loving care to 
keep some of them preserved for future generations, while others 
decay despite the soundness originally built into them. 

The Introduction is rather sketchy and contains no formal 
documentation, References to authorities are included, however, 
within the text itself. There are quaint and informative quota- 
tions from diaries, letters, and other contemporary writings, as 
well as more recent monographs. Mr. Babb’s brief but penetrat- 
ing observations reveal both the expansiveness and the weakness 
of the rice-indigo economy: The economic, religious, and military 
aspects of Pee Dee life receive more attention in the text than do 
the political, social and cultural. One is led to ask whether these 
latter were less developed in the Pee Dee or only less tangible 
to the researcher. Mention is made (p. 9) of the state govern- 
ment’s slight impact on the section, but nothing is said about 
local government. The influence of St. David’s Academy receives 
scant substantiation. Interesting local incidents of the Revolution 
and the Civil War are given. In the former, Francis Marion and 
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his men are featured; in the latter, the gunboat Pee Dee. Intro- 
duced also are some of the section’s favorite sons and benefactors, 
notably David Rogerson Williams and David Coker. A few minor 
textual errors occur—for example, 1832 for 1732 (p. 6) ; Scotch, 
Trish for Scotch-Irish (p. 8). 

Plantation scenes, town houses, town halls, courthouses, 
churches, and river views are found among the photographs. 
Ably executed by Mr. Julian and followed by descriptive notes, 
these are the life and purpose of the book and they make it 
pleasant perusing for the reader. 

Lawrence F. Brewster. 

East Carolina College, 

Greenville. 





Seat of Empire: The Political Role of Eighteenth-Century Williamsburg. By 
Carl Bridenbaugh. (Williamsburg, Virginia: Colonial Williamsburg, Inc. 
1950. Pp. ix, 85. $1.75.) 


John Randolph is quoted as having said, “When I speak of my 
country, I mean the Commonwealth of Virginia.” This same 
philosophy is the red line of interest running through Carl 
Bridenbaugh’s slender little volume, Seat of Empire: The Po- 


litical Role of Eighteenth-Century Williamsburg, the chief dif- 
ference being that the colonial Virginian thought in terms of 
Williamsburg, instead of John Randolph’s Virginia. In the former 
case, Virginians, growing sure of their own abilities, scorned 
relegation to the realm: nevertheless, they looked through Wil- 
liamsburg to the king with a sense of personal attachment and 
a great degree of loyalty. 

All roads led to Williamsburg, where “Business and sociability 
competed with the rendering of justice.’’ Although suffrage was 
not as free as in some other colonies “it was more widely exer- 
cised” and Virginians would travel many miles to assume their 
public duties. The high integrity of the gentility went far in 
soothing querulous spirits which might have chafed under this 
practice of class-rule. By combining integrity and inquisitiveness 
of mind with justice and a sense of responsibility, the Virginia 
gentry became effective statesmen. 

This little volume, almost a pocket-sized edition, is far weighti- 
er in sound, authentic history than first appearance might indi- 
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cate. The reader cannot long remain unconscious of the amount 
of learning upon which the narrative rests. The imprint of the 
intelligent scholarship never mars the colorfulness of the story. 

The format of the book is attractive. Numbers of good, well- 
placed pictures are used, and the index is fairly adequate. Since 
this is designed for a “popular” history, sources are mentioned 
in a general summary instead of in individual footnotes. 

All in all, historical literature has been enriched by Professor 
Bridenbaugh’s Seat of Empire. 

Alice B. Keith. 


Meredith College, 
Raleigh. 





The Railroads of the Confederacy. By Robert C. Black III. (Chapel Hill: 
The University of North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xiv, 360. $6.00.) 


It has been long recognized by scholars that the break-down 
of the railroads was a major factor in the collapse of the Con- 
federacy. But apart from an article by Professor Ramsdell there 
has not been any serious investigation of this important subject 
until the appearance of this volume. Robert Black has written 
an excellent volume on the Confederate railroads based on a 
sound technical knowledge of railroads and a critical use of a 
wide variety of sources, including pertinent manuscript col- 
lections, diaries, newspapers, railroad reports, old maps, and 
official records of the Confederate States. He has made a most 
valuable map of the railroads in the Confederate States as of 
June 1, 1861, with additions of railroads built during the course 
of the war. This map vividly illustrates the fragmentary nature 
of the railroad network of the South, composed of 113 small 
railroads, as well as varying gauges of these roads. 

The outstanding fact in this study is that the Confederate 
government failed signally to control the railroads in the interest 
of military efficiency. Able railroad men were appointed as 
military superintendents, William Shepperd Ashe, Assistant 
Quartermaster in Charge of Railroads, 1861-1862, William Wad- 
ley, Military Superintendent of Railroads, 1862-1863, and Fred- 
erick W. Sims, Military Superintendent of Railroads, 1863-1865. 
But Quartermaster General Abraham C. Myers, who had general 
charge of the government’s relations with the carriers, was 
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opposed to strong government control and the military super- 
intendents were not given the authority and the support neces- 
sary to do the job. One of the fascinating aspects of this volume 
is the account of the personalities of these men and of their 
frustrations in trying to secure the cooperation of the railroads, 
whose presidents formed a roster of aristocrats like William 
Shepperd Ashe of North Carolina, Peter V. Daniel, Jr., and 
John S. Barbour of Virginia, and of plebeians, like William 
Mahone, the Confederate General, and William M. Wadley, a 
Yankee, ablest railroad man of all of them, and Senator David 
Levy Yulee of Florida. These men operated railroads that had 
largely been built with southern capital, particularly state aid, 
and they made large paper profits for their companies. After 
the initial outburst of patriotism during which the railroads 
charged the Confederate government only half of the regular 
rate, they began on October 4, 1861, charging the Confederate 
government higher rates than civilians were required to pay. 
The “prodigious dividends,” distributed during the war, how- 
ever, were made at the expense of steadily deteriorating rail- 
road property. 

Mr. Black has well described the tremendous difficulties of 
operating railroads under the abnormal strain of war. Not only 
were there many “bottlenecks” at the principal southern cities 
where the railroads did not meet, but the differences of gauge 
made it impossible to carry on through shipment of freight. The 
railroads were single track with very inadequate sidings for the 
passage of trains going in the opposite direction. There was a 
tremendous shortage of iron rails, since virtually none were im- 
ported through the blockade or manufactured in the rolling 
mills of the South, and when the rails of unimportant lines were 
torn up to replace the worn-out rails of the main lines or to 
construct vital links, the Confederate authorities had terrific 
fights with stubborn railroad owners, such as the fire-eating 
Senator David Levy Yulee. Among their most serious difficulties 
were the problems of getting skilled labor detailed from the 
armies and the extreme reluctance of railroads to trust their 
freight cars to other lines. State rights also strongly interfered 
with the unified operation of the railroads. 
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The author has described practically every phase of railroad 
activity in the Confederate states in a style that is clear and 
pleasing. He gives an excellent picture of the railroads in 1860 
and shows how inadequate they were for the task of transporting 
troops and war supplies efficiently. Nevertheless, they performed 
an immense service to the Confederate army in concentrating 
troops and played a decisive role at the battle of Manassas, in 
the movement of Bragg’s army from Tupelo, Mississippi, to 
Chattanooga in “the largest single Confederate troop movement 
by rail,” and in the battle of Chickamauga. The story of the 
railroads in the latter days of the Confederacy is told with 
restraint, but from the Confederate point of view they were days 
of stark tragedy. 


Clement Eaton. 
University of Kentucky, 
Lexington. 





A Two-Party South? By Alexander Heard. (Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. 1952. Pp. xviii, 334. $4.75.) 


Alexander Heard was associated with O. V. Key, Jr., in the 
voluminous research for Southern Politics in State and Nation 
(Knopf, 1949). Though the present work utilizes that experience 
and is based on the same general fund of information as the 
earlier book, it is written from an entirely different angle, affects 
a more popular style, and puts the emphasis in southern politics 
on a different set of factors and circumstances. It is, therefore, 
entitled to stand on its own merits. 

The work tacitly assumes the continued existence of the 
Democratic party and denies any vitality in the State Rights 
Democrat movement; it makes its real contribution in an analysis 
and an evaluation of forces: leading in the general direction of 
a genuinely effective second party in the South. The Republican 
party is described as presently a rather hopeless combination of 
political selfishness, ingrained conservatism, and unimaginative 
leadership. Paradoxically, “for those with the courage to face it, 
the hope of the South for real party politics rests with the 
Republican party.” (p. 32) 

The demonstration of this impending transition to a more 
delicate balance of party strength involves the reader in two 
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charts, eleven maps, and twenty-seven tables in the approved 
pattern of factual analysis which brings the genius of mechanical 
calculating devices to the support of the political scientist’s intui- 
tion. Attention is also given to the possibilities of changes in the 
framework of the political structure by action of the Federal 
and state governments. The general character of the thesis is 
a confident prediction that the Democratic party must soon 
repudiate its conservative leadership that has carried on the 
Bourbon tradition for half a century. The circumstances that are 
forcing this change are: 1) pressure from liberal thought; 2) 
growing literacy of voters; 3) increasing political activity of 
Negroes. It is further predicted that these former Bourbons and 
other Democrats already voting as “presidential Republicans” 
in general elections will, in turn, augment the strength of the 
Republicans and infuse the leadership of that party with the hope 
of something more than the crumbs from the political feast at 
state and local level. Hence, the two-party South. 

On the whole, the presentation is clear and the logic irre- 
proachable. But the manner of effecting these far-reaching 
changes in the South’s political structure is not clearly demon- 
strated or adequately illustrated. Granted that the work is a 
portent for the future rather than a blueprint for immediate 
action, there is still room for doubting that the social and in- 
dustrial revolution of the twentieth century has prepared the 
South for conformity to the national pattern of two-party poli- 
tics. Democratic nominations for United States senators in North 
Carolina and Florida in 1950 point up and intensify this doubt. 
It is significant that these clear cases of Bourbon leadership and 
race prejudice in the ranks of the Democratic party are treated 
rather lightly by Professor Heard. When this sort of thing can 
still happen in the second most Republican state of the Upper 
South and the most Yankee state of the Deep South it seems a 
little early to herald the end of conservative Democratic domina- 
tion in the section. There is no assurance that the Republican 
leaders of the South are going to permit their state organizations 
to remain attached to the conservative, machine element of the 
party; in like manner, there is little reason to assume that both 
major parties are going to discontinue the old American balanc- 
ing act of nominating pleasant-faced conservatives who can get 
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liberal votes and fighting liberals who will rest on their laurels 
and listen to reason once they get into high office. The sudden 
death of the Progressive party and the haste of the State Rights 
Democrats to wipe the stolen jam off their faces certainly seems 
to point in the direction of a quick return of southern Democrats 
to this time-worn practice. 


Paul Murray. 
East Carolina College, 
Greenville. 





Smoky Mountain Country. By North Callahan. (New York and Boston: 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce and Little, Brown and Company. 1952. Pp. vii, 
257. $4.00.) 


North Callahan, born and bred in mountain country and now 
a New York journalist, has contributed a pleasantly informal 
volume to the American Folkways series under the general edi- 
torship of Erskine Caldwell. Mr. Callahan’s book concerns itself 
generally with an area which begins at the Kentucky-Virginia 
line and extends through eastern Tennessee and western North 
Carolina to the northern border of Georgia. Actually, however, 
major emphasis is laid upon Tennessee history and folkways. 
In the vast Smoky Mountain country, where primitive cultural 
patterns exist side by side with such mighty monuments of tech- 
nology as the Tennessee Valley Authority and the Oak Ridge 
Atomic development, there are many stories. And Mr. Callahan, 
who writes with zest and enthusiasm, tells them in popular 
fashion for the general reader. 

He recounts tales of pioneer hardship and settlement, sketches 
old-time feuds and long-forgotten war, and describes daily chores 
and amusements of mountain folk. He takes obvious pleasure in 
the music of lilting ballads, catches the spirit of soul-stirring 
revivals, and talks of prohibition and moonshine. After reviewing 
rather rapidly the historic backgrounds of the area, the author 
shows the impact of the Civil War and reconstruction, devotes 
space to Tennessee’s unique War of the Roses, and then comments 
in charming fashion on regional matters. He dwells upon the 
place of women in mountain society, shows the superstitions 
that are a part of every people’s folklore, chuckles at rural humor, 
and comments upon native cookery and festivals. Another sec- 
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tion concerns itself with ballads, white spirituals, hillbilly tunes, 
and Nashville’s Grand Ole Opry radio show. Mr. Callahan seems 
more at home with the facets of folk mores than with the facts of 
history, but his book was not intended to be serious history and 
the author obviously is not a trained historian. 

The second half of Mr. Callahan’s survey deals with more 
recent trends and developments—from about the time of the 
famous “Monkey Trial” and the great depression of 1929, 
through the revolutionary changes brought about by the New 
Deal, to contemporary politics as exemplified by Estes Kefauver. 
It shows also that a static society has become dynamic in terms 
of railroads, paved highways, electricity, and great industries, 
some native and some coming from the North. Not too much is 
said of education or the rights of minority groups. Mr. Callahan 
predicts that the people on the land and in urban centers can 
have confidence in the future, maintaining that days to come will 
bring a better economy, a higher standard of living, and a “new 
realization of the power of the people.” He says further—without 
offering adequate evidence—that the country of the Smoky 
Mountains is the “most significant social laboratory in the na- 
tion.” 

Both natives and tourists, wishing an easy-to-read overview 
of a colorful and important region, will be delighted with this 
survey. It is an adequate addition to a series that has explored 
so many other areas that are a part of our national heritage. 

Philip D. Jordan. 


University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 





English Discovery of America to 1585. By Franklin T. McCann. (New York: 
King’s Crown Press, Columbia University. 1952. Pp. xiv, 246. $3.50.) 


Mr. McCann has attempted in this concise and sensible book 
to trace the various strands of thought and action in England 
which led towards the first colony on Roanoke Island in 1585 
and its successors. With considerable enterprise and effect he 
illustrates the gradual emergence of the concept of America and 
the fitting of it into a medieval framework, though, proportion- 
ately, this takes rather too much space. Thereafter, the story 
_ of the voyages, with reference both to theory and practice, is 
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balanced by discussion of American influences in English litera- 
ture down to Tamburlaine. A good level of treatment is main- 
tained throughout, and a particularly valuable feature is the 
chapter on “Eden’s America,” with its conspectus of the topo- 
graphical knowledge of the Americas available in England by 
1555. There are systematic references and a bibliography. 

The book will be invaluable in giving the student a clear view 
of a tangled process, where no precisely comparable survey is 
available. Though he has based his work throughout on published 
texts and on the more outstanding modern writers, Mr. McCann 
has missed perhaps a dozen papers which would have led him to 
modify a sentence here and an emphasis there. He is not afraid 
to cite contemporary authorities in their own spelling and he 
is well aware of their inconsistency, vagueness, and credulity. 
There is, perhaps, a touch of credulity and inconsistency in his 
own discussions of David Ingram’s travels (pp. 149, 180-182) — 
of which it may be said, incidentally, that they brought St. 
Mary’s Bay (as the Spaniards called Chesapeake Bay) into 
English nomenclature for probably the first time, however much 
one may continue to doubt the Caribbean to Cape Breton walk. 
Edward “Hay” is “Hayes” and his account of Gilbert’s voyage 
in 1583 was printed by Hakluyt in 1589 and not held over until 
1600 (p. 160). There are other slips, but generally the standard 
of accuracy is high. At times Mr. McCann tries to get too much 
information into too little space and the result is somewhat in- 
digestible, but his style is clear and adequate if not exciting. 
What he fails to bring out fully is the counterpoint of Anglo- 
Franco-Spanish relations in North America, but this is a very 
tricky story and one which is only gradually becoming intel- 
ligible. 

David B. Quinn. 


University College of Swansea, 
University of Wales. 





George Washington in American Literature, 1775-1865. By William Alfred 
Bryan. (New York: Columbia University Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 280. $4.00.) 


This Duke University doctoral dissertation is an entirely com- 
petent treatment of its subject which was first begun something 
over a decade ago. Then, as now, it was well worth the doing. 
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A twenty-page introduction summarizes the facts of Washing- 
ton’s life and the trends of his posthumous reputation, while 
Chapter II discusses the two extremes of opinion which, by and 
large, constituted the contemporary public estimate of the Com- 
mander in Chief. There follow individual chapters on the blos- 
soming of his reputation—and the drift of his legendry—in the 
fields of oratory, biography, verse, drama, and fiction. An ortho- 
dox conclusion terminates the study. In the twenty-two-page 
bibliography, the section devoted to primary sources is likewise 
divided by fields, as above. An appendix offers a helpful, three- 
page chronology of the First President’s life. 

Now, since Washington is our prime historical personality, 
and since the vast majority of authors who wrote about him 
during this period were no better than third-rate, George Wash- 
ington in American Literature perforce becomes less an aesthetic 
treatise than a case study in the development of a myth. As 
such, it is a useful addition to the corpus of American cultural 
history. 

While the Father of His Country was still living—and a 
Federalist to boot—opinions of him could run the gamut from 
George Mercer’s or Thomas Jefferson’s admiring appraisals on 
the one hand to General Charles Lee’s avowal, on the other, 
that the Commander in Chief was “a man without fashion, air, 
manners, or language enough to relieve a Corporals Guard... .” 
Yet by the end of the Revolution, Washington “had about half- 
way completed his progress toward Olympus,” and by the time 
of his death in 1799 he was fairly astride it. With the advent of 
the Lincoln Legend in 1865, these literary productions had so 
embalmed the reputation of the Virginia planter that he had 
become not a man but a mummy. First was Chief Justice John 
Marshall’s official Life (1804-1807), which introduced more his- 
tory than biography and presented to the public an exalted ab- 
straction, not a man. Second was Mason L. Weems’ 1806 revision 
of his popular little fairy tale, which presented to the public a 
tattle-telling prig, not a man. Last came Jared Sparks’s edition 
of the Writings (1834-1837), which, though it put into print 
for the first time a mass of original material, nevertheless per- 
petuated the Weems-Marshall tradition by a near-criminal 
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bowdlerizing of Washington’s language so as to place him quite 
above and beyond the call of humankind. 

Serviceable analyses of all three of these phenomena, and a 
good many more of their ramifications and variations, are pro- 
vided by the late Mr. Bryan in a clear and organized fashion. 
The author quite literally put his life into this book, for shortly 
after finishing the manuscript, he dropped dead of a heart attack. 
If the volume lacks that stylistic polish and Augustan wit which 
one would like to see in a work of cultural history, it is, after all, 
not these that are of the first importance. The materials are of 
the first importance. And the materials are here. 


Curtis Carroll Davis. 
Baltimore, Maryland. 





Women Camp Followers of the American Revolution. By Walter Hart Blu- 
menthal. (Philadelphia: George S. MacManus. 1952. Pp. 104. $3.75.) 


The presence of women camp followers with military forces 
was not an innovation with the armies of the American Revolu- 
tion. There had been women with the British Army in 1755 at 
Braddock’s defeat in the French and Indian War, as well as in 
previous wars. By the time of the American Revolution there 
seems to have developed the tradition that “men-at-arms needed 
women-at-arms.” 

In this work the author distributes his attention equally be- 
tween the women of the American and British revolutionary 
armies. It must be admitted, however, that the women of the 
British Army, especially those who bestowed their favors upon 
British officers, appear in a more attractive light than those of 
the American forces. Many of these women were wives in the 
strictest sense of the word; many were other men’s wives; while 
many were local Tory maidens who had contracted “scarlet 
fever from the lobsterbacks.” From the available information of 
August, 1781, the author gives useful and interesting statistics 
concerning the women camp followers of the British Army at 
that time. In that year the English regiments contained 9,686 
men and 2,173 women; the Germanic regiments 10,251 men and 
679 women; while in the civil departments there were 3,512 men 
and 763 women. There were probably more, as the above figures 
include only those who were on the British ration lists. Mr. 
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Blumenthal also points out that in the four years after 1777 
the feminine ratio in the British army had doubled, “doubtless 
by roadside accretion.” 

The treatment of the camp followers of the American army 
is not so harsh, morally, as that accorded the British women. 
This is partially explained by the fact that there were not so 
many women with the American forces, mainly because supplies 
were not so plentiful, nor were the prospects for plunder so 
bright. In treating the American camp women, the implication 
is that their chief duties were to wash, mend clothes, and cook 
for the men, which is a rather sad commentary on the American 
soldier of the day. But there are also indications that the Amer- 
ican camp followers were not without their rewards. The author 
cites one incident in the Saratoga campaign when the women of 
Gates’ American Army stripped both the British and the Amer- 
ican dead to such an extent that later identification was impos- 
sible. 

This is a local study in one sense of the word. There is little 
information concerning either the British or the American 
armies in the South, although after 1779 most of the military 
activity was concentrated in that region. Actually the southern 
army of the American forces had few if any women attached to 
it because of the short terms served by the militia who made up 
a large part of that army. Shortages in supplies of all kinds also 
prohibited any excess human baggage. But the British Army in 
the South was burdened with camp followers, both male and 
female. It is a distinct probability that this fringe factor played 
a significant part in the ultimate defeat of Cornwallis. A study 
of his orderly book would have revealed that many staunch 
loyalists were alienated by the activities of those who travelled 
with his army, and repeated orders were issued forbidding fur- 
ther depredations. 

This small volume of limited publication (300 copies) is the 
first step toward what could develop into an interesting and fas- 
cinating study of a phase of the American Revolution. Its scope 
could be enlarged to include loyalists, renegades, and runaway 
slaves. 

An appendix includes the returns of Daniel Weir, Commissary 
of the British Army in North America, which further breaks 
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down the author’s subject into facts and figures. Documentation 
throughout the book appears rather sporadic. An adequate bib- 
liography is the concluding feature of this work. The absence 
of an index destroys much of the usefulness of the volume. 


Hugh F. Rankin. 
Chapel Hill. 





Early American Gunsmiths, 1650-1850. By Henry J. Kauffman. (Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania: The Stackpole Company. 1952. Pp. xx, 94. Map, illustrations. 
$5.00.) 


This book is primarily a list of early American gunsmiths 
who worked from 1650 to 1850, a date which marks the end of 
the period in which gunmaking was still a craft. Along with the 
preface, which tells how the list was compiled, and a page and a 
half of acknowledgements to various institutions and individuals, 
Mr. Kauffman has written an introduction of eleven pages which 
is directed primarily to the gun collector. In it he describes some 
of the problems of identifying gunsmiths and indicates sources 
of materials for the researcher in the field. The list, alphabetized 
by surname, gives the documentary source for the nearly 800 
gunsmiths named. For perhaps 10 per cent of the names listed 
some additional information is given, usually from the gun- 
smith’s advertisement in a local paper. 

Although official documents and newspapers were used, the 
research is thorough only in limited areas. Readers interested in 
gunsmiths from southeastern Pennsylvania and from Charleston, 
South Carolina, will find a great many names listed. For North 
Carolina, however, only eight names are listed, all of whom were 
from the Moravian settlement in or near the town of Salem. 
They are: John Valentine Beck—1764; Andreas Betz—1754; 
Herman Butner—1815; Jacob Loesch, Jr.—1781; Joseph Muller 
—1774; Christopher Vogler—1784; John Vogler—1803; and 
Timothy Vogler—1820. 

The work is well organized for the most part. Since the con- 
tents are alphabetized, an index is not essential, but if the author 
had made an additional listing of the gunsmiths by states it 
would have served as a useful reference. Also, if the introduction 
had included something of the history of gunmaking in general 
for the period, the book would have much more to offer the 
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students of colonial crafts. The illustrations are numerous and 
well done. They are mostly “close-ups” showing detail that is 
needed in gun identification. The real value of the book lies in 
its usefulness and interest to the gun collector. 

Joye E. Jordan. 


Department of Archives and History, 
Raleigh. 





The Army Air Forces in World War II, Volume III, Europe: Argument to 
V-E Day, January 1944 to May 1945. By Wesley Frank Craven and James 
Lea Cate. (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 1951. Pp. xxix, 948. 
$8.50.) 


In this volume, the fourth to be published by the USAF His- 
torical Division, editors Wesley F. Craven and James L. Cate 
complete “the story of the AAF’s war against Hitler’s Germany 
and his satellite nations.” From build-up, to invasion, to mission 
accomplished, the reader will have an opportunity to learn how 
the most complex military machine in the world’s history de- 
feated one of the strongest, in spite of and not because of the 
alliance of the United States, Great Britain and Russia. 

The days and weeks of planning before the invasion of Western 
Europe were filled with problems for the Air Force and its 
commanders. General Eisenhower desired to utilize the air forces 
of Great Britain and the United States under one command, 
along with the ground forces and navies. His desires were not 
fully concurred in by the British and, as a result, considerable 
argument ensued before agreements were reached. Shortly there- 
after, the V-bomb menace diverted large numbers of our heavy 
bombers in Operation Crossbow. Although this operation could 
have been conducted with fighter bombers and medium bombers, 
the British felt that the heavy bombers, principally B-17’s, should 
also be used. This deployment of heavy bombers from their stra- 
tegic targets proved unwise. The use of tactical air power at 
this time, however, was very effective. The Ninth Air Force 
began to strike railways and highways leading into the invasion 
area, at German air fields, strategic railway centers, and selected 
coastal batteries. Also, “unarmed reconnaisance planes made 
photographs of every possible yard of the beaches and areas 
immediately behind them, zooming and swerving to avoid cliffs 
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and sand-dunes, in order to provide Ground Force officers with 
up-to-date information about the shore they would soon find 
themselves on.” 

On 6 June 1944, more than 8,000 planes were dispatched on 
missions directly related to the invasion of Western Europe. 
Fighters were strafing the beaches ahead of the troops. Hundreds 
of transport planes were towing gliders filled with paratroopers. 
Light, medium and heavy bombers struck constantly to isolate 
the battlefield. These operations were flown with masterful pre- 
cision, to a degree that the operations seemed more routine than 
unusual. 

In addition to the tactical operations of the Air Force, other 
operations of great importance were also conducted. First there 
was the leaflet operation, in which one squadron alone dropped 
more than 11% billion leaflets. Operation Carpetbagger dropped 
agents to work with the underground and supplies to assist them 
in their mission. Then began the tremendous airlift of fuel, 
supplies for the ground forces, hospital ships for the wounded, 
and matting for the engineers to use in constructing airfields 
close to the front lines. 

The most important operations in the Battle of Europe were 
those of strategic bombardment. The editors have admirably 
shown how the combined strategic air forces systematically tore 
the heart out of Germany. The oil industry was selected as of 
primary importance; then the chemical industry, the ball-bearing 
industry, the vast highway and railroad system, submarines, 
and V-weapons. These operations “absorbed German man-power, 
scientific energies and guns and ammunition from war activities 
that might have been much more dangerous to the United Na- 
tions.” Strategic bombing was literally driving Germany to her 
knees. 

There were failures in this effort, however: mainly, the failure 
to strike the highly vulnerable electric power stations and the 
powder and explosive plants. Further, our Intelligence failed to 
comprehend how closely the German oil, chemical and rubber 
industries were related. 

The editors have compiled a history that will make interesting 
and exciting reading for those who are concerned with the em- 
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ployment of air power, defensively and offensively, in war today. 
Although this book is concerned primarily with air operations, 
“it is not intended to suggest that the air forces won the war, 
or even that they could have won single-handedly a war de- 
liberately planned on the principle of inter-dependent land, sea 
and air forces. Rather, the purpose is to emphasize that the final 
triumph owed much of its completeness to an extraordinarily 
effective coordination of the ground and air effort.” 
Robert S. Milner, Major. 


United States Air Force, 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Louisiana. 














HISTORICAL NEWS 


The history department of the University of North Carolina 
reports the following staff changes: Dr. George V. Taylor has 
been appointed assistant professor of history and Dr. Frank W. 
Klingberg, Dr. James E. King, and Dr. C. O. Cathey have 
been promoted from assistant professors to associate professors. 
Dr. King spent the summer of 1952 doing research in the 
Library of Congress, and Dr. Klingberg taught in the 1952 
summer session of the University of California at Los Angeles. 
Dr. James R. Caldwell, Jr., has been promoted from instructor 
to assistant professor of social science. Dr. Mitchell B. Garrett, 
professor of history at the University since 1927, retired in 
June, 1952, and is now living in Canton, New York. 

Dr. Fletcher M. Green taught at Duke University during the 
summer, 1952. Dr. Cecil Johnson is engaged in a study of the 
pre-Whitney cotton gin and would appreciate information on 
sources, however fugitive, for that subject. Dr. Hugh T. Lefler 
is chairman of a committee to prepare a history of Orange 
County for its two-hundredth anniversary. Dr. Harold A. Bierck, 
associate professor of Latin American history, participated in a 
round-table discussion of ““Problems in Teaching Latin American 
Studies” at the Pan American Union in April, 1952, and in the 
American Council of Learned Societies “Survey of Latin Amer- 
ican Studies in the United States” in New Orleans in May, 1952. 

The following publications by members of the history depart- 
ment at the University of North Carolina have appeared re- 
cently: James L. Godfrey, “Battle of the Margins” and “The 
New Toryism” in the Virginia Quarterly Review; Frank W. 
Klingberg (coeditor), The Correspondence Between Henry 
Stephens Randall and Hugh Blair Grigsby, 1856-1861 (Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1952); Hugh T. Lefler (coauthor), 
The United States: A Survey of National Development (2 vols. 
Ronald Press, 1952) and “Grandpa Had Good Roads, Too: A 
Sketch of the Plank Road Movement in North Carolina” in The 
State; Loren C. MacKinney, “Multiple Explicits of a Medieval 
Medical Dynamedia” in Osiris, “A Half Century of Medical 
Medieval Historiography in America” in Medievalia et Humanis- 
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tica, “Ethics versus Practics in the Hippocratic Oath” in 
Southern Philosopher, “Medical Ethics and Etiquette in the 
Early Middle Ages” in Bulletin of History of Medicine, and 
“F. Gilbert’s Machiavelli’s Virtu” in Renaissance News; Carl H. 
Pegg, “Die Meinung Amerikas zum Schuman Plan” in Europa 
Union and “Die Résistance als Trager der europdischen Einig- 
ungsbestrebungen in Frankreich wahrend des Zweiten Welt- 
kreiges” in Europa Archiv. 

The following alumni of the graduate history department at 
the University have new positions: James C. Bonner, visiting 
professor at Emory University for the fall quarter, 1952; 
James 8. Brawley, commissioned to write a history of Rowan 
County; Peter Penn Cooper II, regional director of World Fed- 
eralists in the Virginia-Carolina area; J. Isaac Copeland, libra- 
rian at Peabody College; W. Magruder Drake, instructor in 
history at the University of Mississippi for 1952-1953; Alvin A. 
Fahrner, associate professor of history at Coker College; James 
S. Ferguson, on leave from Millsaps College, Jackson, Miss., to 
do special work at Yale University as a Ford Fellow, 1952-1953; 
Robert S. Lambert, professor of history at Vincennes University 
in Indiana; Robert A. Lively, assistant professor of history at 
the University of Wisconsin; Malcolm C. McMillan, research 
professor of history at Alabama Polytechnic Institute; Joseph B. 
Mahan, Jr., assistant professor of history at the Columbus 
Extension Center of the University of Georgia; Jack Z. Rabun, 
visiting professor of history at the University of Wisconsin for 
the fall semester, 1952; Walter K. Roberts, teacher of history 
at Oak Grove High School, Durham; Frank W. Ryan, Jr., acting 
assistant professor at the Citadel; Sally M. Carter (Mrs. Leigh 
Skinner) teacher of history in the High School, Durham; Ed- 
ward M. Steel, Jr., with the editorial department of Cosmopolitan 
Magazine; William J. Wade, professor of history at King Col- 
lege, Bristol, Tenn.; Vernon L. Wharton, dean of Texas State 
College for Women at Denton. 


The Woman’s College of the University of North Carolina 
reports that Dr. Franklin D. Parker, assistant professor of his- 
tory, has been received into membership in the Sociedad de 
Geografia e Historia de Guatemala as a socio correspondiente, 
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in recognition of his doctoral study entitled “The Histories and 
Historians of Central America to 1850.” An article written by 
Dr. Parker on Central America in English literature is due to 
appear in the Anales published by the Guatemalan society, and 
he is also the author of an article on the public life of José 
Cecilio del Valle, writer of the Central American declaration of 
independence in the November, 1952, issue of the Hispanic 
American Historical Review. Dr. John Beeler, while on military 
leave, worked under the Chief of Military History in Washing- 
ton and collaborated in the preparation of a monograph on the 
“Replacement Problem in the Union Armies During the Civil 
War,” part of a book entitled History of the Replacement System 
in the U. S. Army published in December by the Office of the 
Army. 


The Wake Forest department of social sciences announces 
the following staff changes: Dr. C. C. Pearson in the summer 
of 1952 retired from active teaching and as head of the depart- 
ment. Before joining the faculty in 1916 Dr. Pearson had taught 
at Washington and Lee and at Yale. For fifteen years he taught 


in the summer sessions at the University of Virginia or at Duke 
University. Professor F. W. Clonts is serving as chairman of 
the social sciences department for the year 1952-1953. Mr. 
David Smiley is on leave of absence this year preparing a life 
of Cassius M. Clay. Dr. Noble E. Cunningham, Jr., who received 
his Ph.D. degree from Duke in June, 1952, has replaced Mr. 
Smiley for the year. 


Meredith College reports that Dr. Lillian Parker Wallace 
suffered an illness late in November and until she could resume 
her duties as head of the history department the first of the 
year Mrs. O. N. Rich of Raleigh assisted in the work of the 
department. Dr. Sarah McCulloh Lemmon, assistant professor 
of history, was elected to membership in the Historical Society 
of North Carolina at its fall meeting. 


At Duke University, Dr. Alexander DeConde and Dr. Robert 
F. Durden have joined the faculty of the history department 
this year. Dr. Durden is a native of Georgia, graduate of Emory, 
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and Ph.D. from Stanford University and until recently taught 
at Whittier College in California. Dr. William B. Hamilton has 
been promoted to professor of history. Dr. Charles S. Sydnor 
taught at the summer session at Harvard University, and Dr. 
Harry Stevens, who is retiring president of Trinity College 
Historical Society, after teaching in the Duke summer session 
spent a month at Fort Benning, Ga., where he taught in the 
Infantry Center. In August at a conference on Southeast Asia 
held in Washington by Johns Hopkins University and the School 
of Advanced International Studies, Dr. Paul H. Clyde read a 
paper entitled “ ‘Final and Definitive’: Some historical refiec- 
tions on American Policy in the Far East.’’ At a meeting of the 
Trinity College Historical Society held on December 4, Dr. 
Alexander DeConde read a paper entitled “The Diplomacy of 
Peace: 1797-1800.” 

The following recent publications are by members of the 
faculty of the Duke University history department: William T. 
Laprade, “Funds and Foundations: A Neglected Phase” in the 
South Atlantic Quarterly; Charles S. Sydnor, Gentlemen Free- 
holders, Political Practices in Washington’s Virginia (The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press for the Institute of Early Amer- 
ican History and Culture, 1952); E. Malcolm Carroll, “Recent 
German Publications and German Foreign Policy, 1933-1945” 
in American Political Science Review; William B. Hamilton 
(compiler), A Preliminary List of the Printed Writings of 
William Thomas Laprade, Professor of History in Duke Univer- 
sity (Durham, The Seeman Printery, 1952). 

New positions among the Duke alumni are reported as fol- 
lows: Thomas D. Clark, who is chairman of the department of 
history at the University of Kentucky and editor of the Journal 
of Southern History, mission to India and Pakistan; Harold 
Schultz of the University of Vermont, chairman of the history 
department; Charles S. Davis, formerly associate dean of the 
College of Liberal Arts at the Florida State University, dean; 
Roy Curry, teacher at Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh; James F. Hopkins of the University of Kentucky; Paul 
McCain, president of Arkansas College at Batesville; Cary V. 
Stabler, dean of Florence State Teachers’ College in Alabama; 
William C. Asker of Colgate University, Guggenheim Fellow- 
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ship; William A. Mabry, chairman of the department of history 
and political science at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., 
dean of men and director of admissions; Rodolfo O. Rivera, who 
is public affairs officer in the office of the American Consulate 
General, Barcelona, Spain, lecturer on “Books and Art in the 
United States’; Glenn Sisk, who is head of the department of 
social sciences at Georgia Institute of Technology, Carnegie 
grant-in-aid through the University Center of Georgia to study 
Alabama social history. 


Mr. Robert C. Pugh has accepted a position in the history 
department of the University of Illinois at Urbana. 


On December 7, 1952, the major Protestant congregations of 
Kinston joined at Queen Street Methodist Church in a service 
commemorating the 165th anniversary of the founding of Saint 
John’s Lodge, No. 4, Free and Accepted Masons. The principal 
address, “North Carolina’s Heritage in Masonic History,” was 
delivered by Dr. Paul Murray of East Carolina College, Green- 
ville. 


The town of Thomasville celebrated its centennial September 
14 through 20 with a week-long festival which included parades, 
special exhibitions, religious services, and social affairs with 
historical themes. A pageant based on the history of the town, 
which was founded by John Warwick Thomas on the route of 
the North Carolina Railroad, was presented each night during 
the week. In connection with the celebration, the Thomasville 
Centennial Historical Committee has published a 216-page book 
entitled Wheels of Faith and Courage, by Mary Green Matthews 
and M. Jewell Sink with a foreword by Gerald W. Johnson. 
The price of the book is $5.00. 


A celebration of the 176th anniversary of the Battle of Moore’s 
Creek took place at Moore’s Creek National Military Park in 
Currie, N. C., on October 10. The program included three 
addresses, band music, and a presentation of historical data by 
Dr. Christopher Crittenden of the Department of Archives and 
History and was followed by a picnic lunch, 
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The town of Lumberton held its centennial celebration from 
November 30 through December 2. A pageant entitled “Progress 
on the Lumbee since 1787,” written by Mrs. Kate Britt Biggs of 
Lumberton and others, was presented on December 1. The pro- 
gram for December 2 included the dedication of a new water 
plant, a band concert, parade, and ball. A distinguishing feature 
of this celebration was that it was planned and produced entirely 
by the citizens of Lumberton. 


A portrait of Robert Digges Wimberly Connor (1878-1950), 
first Archivist of the United States, 1934-1941, was unveiled on 
October 10, 1952, in the National Archives Conference Room in 
Washington, D. C. The portrait was painted by Mrs. Arthur M. 
Nash of Washington, well-known portrait artist and long-time 
friend of the Connor family, and it was unveiled before a gath- 
ering of relatives, friends, and colleagues of the late archivist 
by his grandnephew, Thomas Connor Murray. Dr. Waldo G. 
Leland, former director of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and sometime president of the Society of American 
Archivists, read a tribute to Dr. Connor. 


A state historical marker commemorating Thalian Hall was 
unveiled in Wilmington on September 17. Thalian Hall, erected 
1855-1858, houses the Wilmington City Hall and Library as 
well as the theater for the Thalian Association, an amateur 
dramatic organization formed about 1788. Mr. Louis T. Moore, 
chairman of the New Hanover Historical Commission, presided 
at the ceremonies. Other participants on the program were 
Mayor E. L. White of Wilmington, Miss Emma Bellamy William- 
son of the Thalian Association, the Rev. Thomas P. Noe, and 
Mr. Edwin A. Miles of the Department of Archives and History. 


On October 3, in ceremonies near Lucia, Gaston County, a 
historical marker was unveiled for Oak Grove, the home of 
Colonel James Johnston, soldier and political leader during the 
American Revolution. Oak Grove, which has been called the 
oldest brick building in North Carolina west of the Catawba, 
was erected about 1782. Dr. Christopher Crittenden, director of 
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the State Department of Archives and History, was master of 
ceremonies and Mrs. Ray S. Ferguson, the Rev. Raymond 
Ratchford, Mr. F. A. Cathey, Jr., and Mr. J. W. Atkins also 
participated in the exercises. 


On October 4 two historical markers were erected in Buncombe 
County in ceremonies presided over by Dr. Crittenden. One 
marker commemorates the birthplace of Dr. L. B. McBrayer, 
a pioneer in the fight against tuberculosis in North Carolina, 
and the other points to the location of “Richmond Hill,” home 
of Richmond Pearson, former congressman and diplomat. Fol- 
lowing the latter ceremony Mr. Thomas Pearson and Miss Mar- 
jorie N. Pearson entertained members of the Western North 
Carolina Historical Association with a reception at “Richmond 
Hill.” 


Near Norwood in Stanly County on October 10 a historical 
highway marker was unveiled commemorating the fight at 
Colson’s Mill in which Colonel William Lee Davidson led the 
Whigs in a victory over Tories led by Colonel Samuel Bryan in 
July, 1780. Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the Department of Archives 
and History presided at the ceremony which preceded the un- 
veiling by Master Douglas Eury and Miss Judy Starnes. The 
program included greetings brought by Mr. Edwin A. Miles of 
the Department of Archives and History, an account of the work 
of the Stanly County Historical Society by Mrs. G. D. B. 
Reynolds of Albemarle, chairman of the Society, a report on the 
history of the Colson family by Mr. J. H. Colson of Norwood, 
a paper on historical incidents in the community by Colonel 
Jeffrey F. Stanback of Mount Gilead, and an address on Wil- 
liam Lee Davidson by Dr. Chalmers G. Davidson, who was 
introduced by Mr. Charles A. Reap. 


Prior to the unveiling of the Colson marker on October 10, 
a brief meeting of the Stanly County Historical Society was 
held in the Norwood Methodist Church Hut for the appointing 
of committees. A committee on constitution and bylaws was 
appointed consisting of Mr. Charles H. McSwain, Mrs. G. D. B. 
Reynolds, and Mr. Arthur S. Lynn. A nominating committee 
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was appointed consisting of Mr. W. Kemp Littleton, Mrs. T. L. 
Hartsell, and Mrs. J. N. Lilly. 


The Alamance County Historical Committee was organized 
in September and held its first meeting in Burlington on October 
15. The committee was organized in order that records of all 
historical events pertaining to the development of Alamance 
County may be properly preserved and promoted. The members, 
appointed by Mr. L. P. Best, chairman of the Alamance County 
Board of Commissioners, are Mr. George Colclough, Mr. Staley 
Cook, Mrs. G. A. Kernodle, Dr. Will Long, Professor R. H. 
Hutchinson, the Rev. D. I. Offman, Mr. L. M. Adcock, Mr. J. Sam 
White, Dr. J. A. Hunter, Mrs. N. N. Fleming, Mrs. Ralph Scott, 
Mr. E. P. Dixon, Mr. Clyde Gordon, Mrs. Ernest Thompson, 
Mrs. Walter H. Garrison, Mr. Erwin Holt, and Mr. Thomas D. 
Cooper. 


The Craven County Historical Association held its first meet- 
ing in New Bern on November 12. Mr. D. L. Corbitt of the 
Department of Archives and History assisted in the work of 


organizing the group. About forty people were in attendance, 
and Mr. H. B. Smith was elected temporary chairman. 


The Southeastern Museums Conference was held in Raleigh 
on October 17 and 18, with the Hall of History, the Museum 
of Natural History, and the State Art Gallery as conference 
hosts. A panel and forum were held on the afternoon of October 
17 on “Basic Essentials of Good Exhibition,” in the evening 
of the same day on “The Museum in the Community,” and on 
the morning of October 18 on “Good Public Relations and How 
to Achieve Them.” A tea at the Governor’s Mansion, an open 
house at the State Art Gallery, a tour of Raleigh, and a luncheon 
were included in the program. Mrs. Joye E. Jordan of the De- 
partment of Archives and History was re-elected secretary of 
the Conference. 


The Historical Society of North Carolina held its annual 
meeting at Greensboro College in Greensboro on October 24. 
At the afternoon session Miss Dorothy Lloyd Gilbert of Guilford 
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College read a paper on “North Carolina Quakers and the 
Revolution,” and Dr. Preston W. Edsall of State College, Raleigh, 
presented a paper discussing North Carolina’s activities at 
the national Democratic Convention of 1952 in Chicago. At the 
night session Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, spoke on ways of celebrating July 4 in 
North Carolina for one hundred years after Independence Day. 
At a brief business session which followed, Mr. Aubrey Lee 
Brooks of Greensboro was elected president of the Society, Dr. 
Henry 8S. Stroupe of Wake Forest College, vice-president, Dr. 
Frontis W. Johnston of Davidson College, secretary-treasurer. 

















North Carolinians who attended the sixteenth annual meeting 
of the Society of American Archivists in Lexington, Kentucky, 
on October 27 and 28 were Dr. James W. Patton of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, and Mr. W. Frank Burton, 
Mr. D. L. Corbitt, and Dr. Christopher Crittenden of the Depart- 

ment of Archives and History. Dr. Crittenden is a member of 
the council of the organization. 











Many North Carolinians attended the annual meeting of the 
Southern Historical Association in Knoxville, Tennessee, on No- 
vember 6, 7, and 8. Those who appeared on the program were 
Dr. Loren C. MacKinney of the University of North Carolina, 
who read a paper on “Medieval Contributions to Medical Ethics” ; 
Dr. Fletcher M. Green of the University of North Carolina, who 
read a paper on “An Intellectual Awakening in the Old South”; 
Dr. John Tate Lanning of Duke University, who read a paper 
on “Language in the Colonial University”; Dr. George B. Tindall 
of the Woman’s College, who read a paper on “The Color Line 
in South Carolina, 1877-1900"; and Dr. James L. Godfrey of 
the University of North Carolina, who was one of the two dis- 
cussion leaders in the section on British history. 




















The twenty-sixth annual meeting of the North Carolina State 
Art Society was held in Raleigh on Wednesday, December 3. 
At the luncheon meeting, which was presided over by Mrs. 
Jacques Busbee of Jugtown, Mr. Paul Green of Chapel Hill 
gave a talk based on the world tour which he made last year 
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under the auspices of the General Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation and the University of North Carolina. He was intro- 
duced by Mr. Jonathan Daniels. Governor W. Kerr Scott pre- 
sided at the meeting session in the absence of Mrs. Katherine 
Pendleton Arrington of Warrenton, who was ill. Mr. Robert 
Lee Humber of Greenville, chairman of the executive committee, 
reported on the possible new acquisitions for the collections of 
the Society and Dr. Clarence Poe of Raleigh gave a financial 
report which included an account of the Phifer bequest to the 
Society. Miss Lucy Cherry Crisp, executive secretary, listed the 
new acquisitions for the year. Purchase awards were presented 
to Jerry L. Caplan of Durham for his painting, “Carousel”; 
to Roy Gussow of Raleigh for his sculpture, “Metaphase”; and 
to Robert Broderson of Durham for his painting, “Landscape.” 
The speaker of the evening was Mrs. Adelyn D. Breeskin, 
director of the Baltimore Museum of Art, whose subject was 
“The Function of the Art Museum in a Community.”’ After the 
meeting a reception and preview were held in the State Art 
Gallery. At the business meeting held earlier in the day Mr. 
Henry Bridges and Mr. Henry Kamphoefner of Raleigh were 
elected directors. The other officers of the Society were re-elected. 


The Roanoke Island Historical Association held a luncheon 
meeting in Raleigh on December 3, with Mr. Martin Kellogg, Jr., 
of Manteo presiding. Mr. Richard Jordan of Nags Head was 
elected general manager of the outdoor drama, “The Lost Col- 
ony,” succeeding Mr. William Hardy, who had resigned. Mr. 
Sam Selden was named supervising director and Mr. Clifton 
Britton, director. Members of the Association unanimously 
adopted resolutions of regret at the death of Mr. Herbert Peele 
of Elizabeth City. 


The twelfth annual session of the North Carolina Society for 
the Preservation of Antiquities was held in Raleigh on Decem- 
ber 4. At the morning meeting reports were made on restoration 
projects such as the Salem restoration project, the colonial jail 
at Halifax, the Hezekiah Alexander House at Charlotte, the 
Bellamy House at Wilmington, St. Thomas Church at Bath, and 
the four covered bridges in the state. Dr. Christopher Crittenden 
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told of a project for a Wright Brothers Memorial Museum at. 
Kitty Hawk and asked the Society to support the project. Mr. 
William Graves Perry, architect for the Tryon Palace restora- 
tion, gave an address at the luncheon meeting. The evening 
meeting was presided over by Mrs. Charles A. Cannon of Con- 
cord, president of the Society, and Mr. Paul Green of Chapel 
Hill presented the Cannon Cup awards to Mr. Lawrence Sprunt 
of Wilmington, Mr. Kermit Hunter of Chapel Hill, Mr. Richard 
Walser of Raleigh, Mr. James Stenhouse of Charlotte, Miss 
Virginia Horne of Wadesboro, Miss Clara Booth Byrd of 
Greensboro, Mr. and Mrs. John A. Kellenberger of Greensboro, 
and Mr. George Ross of Raleigh. Mr. Lyman A. Cotten presided 
over a program on the restoration of St. John’s Church at 
Williamsboro which included a paper on “The Restoration of 
St. John’s and Its Progress” by Dr. Lawrence F. London of 
Chapel Hill; a showing of slides of the church made by the 
architect for the restoration, Mr. Milton L. Grigg; “The Story of 
Williamsboro and St. John’s Church,” told by Dr. Archibald 
Henderson of Chapel Hill; a sketch of “John Stark Ravenscroft, 
Rector of St. John’s and Bishop of North Carolina” by the Rt. 
Rev. Edwin A. Penick; and the singing of “Jerusalem, the 
Golden” by the choir of Christ Church in Raleigh. A reception 
followed the program. At the business meeting Mrs. Cannon 
was re-elected president of the society and Mrs. Inglis Fletcher 
of Edenton and Mrs. Ernest A. Branch of Raleigh were re- 
elected vice-president and secretary-treasurer respectively. 


The State Literary and Historical Association held its fifty- 
second annual session in Raleigh on Friday, December 5. At the 
morning session Mr. George W. McCoy of Asheville read a 
paper on “Asheville and Thomas Wolfe,’ Mr. Kermit Hunter 
of Chapel Hill spoke on “The Outdoor Historical Drama,” and 
Mr. LeGette Blythe of Huntersville gave a review of North 
Carolina non-fiction books of the year. Dr. J. G. de Roulhac 
Hamilton, speaker at the luncheon meeting, presented an address 
on “George Patterson, North Carolinian by Adoption,” and at 
the dinner meeting Mr. Lambert Davis of Chapel Hill conducted 
an informal “Meet the Authors” program in which the following 
authors participated: Mrs. Mebane Holoman Burgwyn of 
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Jackson, Mrs. Inglis Fletcher of Edenton, Dr. Hugh T. Lefler 
of Chapel Hill, Mr. David Stick of Kitty Hawk, Mr. Richard 
Walser of Raleigh, and Mrs. Margery Wilson of New York. 
The evening session was held in the Hugh Morson High School 
Auditorium this year because the membership has been doubled 
in the past year so that the Virginia Dare Ballroom would not 
have held the crowd. Dr. Frontis W. Johnston presented the 
presidential address, “Zebulon B. Vance—A Personality Sketch,” 
and Mr. J. Donald Adams of New York spoke on “The Writer’s 
Responsibility.” Mrs. Preston B. Wilkes, Jr., of Charlotte, gov- 
ernor of the Society of Mayflower Descendants in North Caro- 
lina, presented the Mayflower award for the best non-fiction 
work of the year to Mr. John 8S. McKnight of Shelby, who ac- 
cepted it on behalf of his son, Mr. John P. McKnight, for his 
work, The Papacy: A New Appraisal. Miss Clara Booth Byrd 
of Greensboro, president of the Historical Book Club, presented 
the Sir Walter Raleigh Award, a new award for fiction to be 
presented each year by the club, to Paul Green of Chapel Hill 
for outstanding literary achievement. A reception followed the 
evening’s program. 

At the business meeting which preceded the Association’s 
morning meeting Dr. Johnston was re-elected president, Dr. 
Alice B. Keith of Raleigh, Mr. Burnham S. Colburn of Asheville, 
and Miss Gertrude Weil of Goldsboro were re-elected vice-presi- 
dents, and Dr. Christopher Crittenden was re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. A new nominating committee was elected, consisting 
of Mr. John R. Jordan, Dr. J. D. Clark, and Mr. L. Walter 
Seegers of Raleigh, Mrs. Ford S. Worthy of Washington, and 
Mr. Gilbert Stephenson of Pendleton. 


The North Carolina Folklore Society held its forty-first annual 
session in Raleigh on December 5. Dr. Joseph D. Clark of Raleigh 
read a paper on “The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Caro- 
lina Folklore, Volumes I-III,” Mr. Norman E. Eliason of Chapel 
Hill read a paper on “Early North Carolina Folk Speech,” and 
Miss Joan Moser of Swannanoa sang a group of Swannanoa 
folksongs. Resolutions in memory of Dr. Richard Jente were 
presented by Mr. Russell M. Grumman of Chapel Hill and 
adopted by the society. At the business meeting Dr. I. G. Greer 
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of Chapel Hill was elected president, Mr. James York of Olin, 
first vice-president, and Dr. B. E. Washburn of Rutherfordton, 
second vice-president. Dr. Arthur P. Hudson of Chapel Hill was 
re-elected secretary and treasurer. 


The North Carolina Society of County and Local Historians 
held its annual meeting in Raleigh on December 5. Mr. Manly 
Wade Wellman of Chapel Hill addressed the society on the need 
and value of county histories, and at the business meeting 
which followed the address Dr. W. P. Jacocks of Chapel Hill 
was re-elected president, Mr. Wellman was elected first vice- 
president to succeed the late Charles McGee Heck, and Colonel 
Jeffrey F. Stanback of Mount Gilead was elected third vice- 
president. The other officers who were retained are Miss Mary 
Louise Medley of Wadesboro, second vice-president; Mr. Leon 
MacDonald of Olivia, secretary-treasurer; and the district vice- 
presidents. 

The Society will award a silver loving cup in December, 1953, 
to the most acceptable county or local history or local historical 
paper written between July 1, 1950, and July 1, 1953. Newspaper 


feature articles are included in the material to be considered, 
and the appeal of the subject, its local or state interest, and the 
manner in which it is presented will determine its acceptability. 
Dr. D. T. Smithwick of Louisburg, a former president of the 
society and Franklin County Historian, will donate the cup, 
which is to be known as “The Smithwick Cup” and will be 
presented biennially to the winner. 


Early in November the Department of Archives and History 
published the first of a three-volume series, The John Gray 
Blount Papers, which covérs the period from 1764 to 1789. 
The editor of the volume is Dr. Alice Barnwell Keith, associate 
professor of history at Meredith College, Raleigh. The Blount 
brothers, with whom the work deals, John Gray, William, and 
Thomas, were influential business and political figures in North 
Carolina and Tennessee whose shipping interests extended to 
the West Indies and beyond. This first volume contains 572 
pages and may be obtained from the Department of Archives 
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and History, Box 1881, Raleigh, for a wrapping and mailing 
fee of $1.00. 


The Department of Archives and History has recently re- 
ceived twenty cubic feet of Blount papers, given by the Rodman 
family of Washington, North Carolina. 


The Department of Archives and History has received a copy 
of The Charleston Unitarianism Gilman Began With, by Ray- 
mond Adams, an historical address made at the Gilman cen- 
tennial celebration at the Unitarian Church in Charleston, South 
Carolina, April 6, 1952. 


Thirteen juniors and seniors from Meredith College are now 
taking the internship course given by the Department of Archives 
and History. Several Meredith graduates who have taken this 
course have been employed on the staff of the Department. 


Juanita Oxendine, assistant librarian at Pembroke College, 
in November spent three days studying museum techniques in 
the Hall of History. Pembroke is opening a small museum de- 
voted to the history of the Indians in Robeson County. 


Currently on display in the portrait gallery in the Hall of 
History is an exhibit of colored photographs of North Carolina 
scenes by Albert Barden, Raleigh photographer. For the Christ- 
mas season the Hall of History again this year decorated an 
old-fashioned tree with popcorn, cranberries, candles, and paper 
decorations and surrounded it with toys covering a 200-year 
period. Seated beside the tree was a mannequin in a green wool 
dress of 1870 vintage, embroidered with holly leaves and berries. 


On November 10 in Raleigh Mr. W. Frank Burton talked to 
the finance officers of the North Carolina League of Municipali- 
ties on the preservation, disposal, and microfilming of municipal 
records. On December 11 he addressed the Registers of Deeds 
meeting at the Institute of Government in Chapel Hill. 
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On October 13 Dr. Christopher Crittenden attended in Wash- 
ington, D. C., a meeting of the Executive Board of the National 
Council on Historic Sites and Buildings, and on November 14-15 
in the same city he was present at a meeting of the full Council 
and also of the National Trust for Historic Preservation in the 
United States. He was elected a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the Trust. On November 1 in Atlanta, Georgia, he 
addressed the College and University Section of the Southeastern 
Library Association on the subject, “Let’s Look at Manuscripts.” 
On November 4 (Election Day) he spoke to the New Bern Rotary 
Club on certain presidential elections of the past. On November 
17 in Raleigh he addressed the North Carolina Conservation 
Congress on “The Preservation of Historic Sites.”” On November 
21 he attended a meeting of the Tryon Palace Commission in 
New Bern and addressed the Johnston County Library Boards 
of Trustees, meeting in Selma, on the Department of Archives 
and History and its program. On December 1 with Mr. Edwin 
A. Miles he attended the one-hundredth anniversary pageant 
on the history of Lumberton. On December 10 with Mrs. Joye E. 
Jordan he attended a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Durham Children’s Museum in order to advise regarding plans 
for Durham’s centennial celebration in 1953. On December 12 
with Mrs. Jordan he inspected the historical collection of the 
late J. P. Keech of Tarboro. On December 15 in Washington, 
D. C., he attended a meeting of the Wright Museum Committee, 
which is promoting the establishment at Kill Devil Hill of a 
museum telling the story of the Wright brothers and their 
experiments and inventions in aviation. 
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